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T ony Blair’s pro-war speech to the 
Welsh Assembly on Tuesday 
might have won him a few plaudits 
in the media. However he is clearly losing 
the war on the home front - the war for 
hearts and minds. Opposition to the 
United States-United Kingdom ‘crusade’ 
against terrorism is gaining ground. All 
over the country - in almost every town 
and city - Stop the War coalitions are 
being formed. We have even seen the 
launch on October 24 of Labour Against 
the War, a group of Labour backbench 
MPs and members of the party’s National 
Executive Committee. Support for the 
war has dropped from an estimated 74% 
to 61% (The Guardian October 30). And 
up to one hundred thousand people are 
expected to take part in the next national 
anti-war demonstration on November 18 
in London. 

Three weeks into the air strikes against 
Afghanistan, things are not looking 
good for Bush and Blair militarily. The 
allies are rapidly running out of things to 
bomb. The Taliban has not collapsed as 
was originally predicted. Nor has bin 
Laden been captured by dissidents or 
some elite snatch squad. As for the 
Northern Alliance, its big break through 
has not materialised, despite heavy 
bombing of Taliban frontline positions. 
Added to that, social tensions are 
palpably increasing in the muslim and 
Arab world - Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Pakistan, etc, are extremely fragile and a 
take-over by the forces of extreme - 
counterrevolutionary - reaction cannot 
be discounted. 

US defence secretary Donald Rums¬ 
feld recently stated that bin Laden might 
never be caught - “It’s a big world, there 
are lots of countries. He’s got a lot of 
money, he’s got a lot of people who sup¬ 
port him and I just don’t know whether 
we’ll be successful” (USA Today Octo¬ 
ber 25). Though forced to withdraw 
these remarks, a quick end to the war 
seems out of the question. We are be¬ 
ing warned that it might take “three or 
four years”, as Anthony Boyce, chief 
of the defence staff, put it. Blair is trying 
to blame the ‘three weeks blues’ for the 
drop in public support. But it is getting 
harder by the day to justify bombing a 
people for years to come who have been 
living in the most appalling conditions 
for the last two decades - not least due 
to the counterrevolutionary war in the 
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Lindsey German: challenged 


1980s sponsored by the US itself. 

Under these circumstances, it is good 
to see the left taking the lead of the anti¬ 
war movement and beginning to make a 
real impact on British politics. Effectively 
the lead banner has passed from the paci¬ 
fist CND to the Stop the War Coalition. 

The coalition is formally committed to 
being “a democratic organisation” which 
“welcomes participation by all those 
opposed to the war” (Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition Nol November 2001). That is the 
right approach and one that delivers long 
term results. The sectarianism that has 
blighted our common efforts must be 
rejected. 

It was therefore disappointing to say 
the least that the October 28 conference 
of the Stop the War Coalition saw both 
the CPGB and the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty being excluded from the newly 
elected executive - for disagreeing with 
the majority line. 

There is little doubt that opposition to 
the war will continue to grow and whole 
new layers of people will enter political 
activity - so much for stupid insistence 
that revolutionary socialists and commu¬ 
nist must prioritise economic or trade 
union demands. But what these people 
will be looking for is answers and the more 
of them that there are the more our weak 
point and silences will be subject to scru¬ 
tiny and attack. So the left is presented 
with more than an opportunity. It is also 
presented with a duty, a duty to correctly 
answer the big questions that the mass 
of newly activated people are asking. For 
example, there is widespread conviction 
that ‘something must be done’ in 


response to the attacks in America. But 
what? Are UN-sanctions any better than 
bombs? Are we fighting to stop this war 
because we support the Taliban? Should 
the working class in Britain dismpt the 
war effort? Is there a role for the Afghan 
people in all of this? 

It was those weaknesses that the joint 
resolution presented by the CPGB and 
AWL sought to address on October 28 
- opposition to imperialism and attacks 
on muslims, migrants, etc, condemnation 
of the terrorist attacks on the USA, op¬ 
position to the Taliban, for democracy 
and secularism everywhere. Unfortu¬ 
nately our resolution was not only voted 
down - by the SWP, Socialist Party, In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group, Workers 
Power, etc - but punishment was meted 
out by the SWP in the form of exclusion. 
A resolution by the Worker Communist 
Party of Iraq and its sister organisation 
in Iran which criticised ‘ ‘Islamic terrorism’ ’ 
was also defeated by the conference. But 
wrongly the comrades then proceeded 
to exclude themselves. “We cannot work 
in the leadership of a coalition that is not 
able to stand up against islamic funda¬ 
mentalism and the Taliban”, they de¬ 
clared. 

There seems to a belief that the less 
politics we have the better. “Of course 
as an individual I oppose fundamental¬ 
ism and I oppose the Taliban. But we will 
have more people on our marches if we 
do not raise too much politics”, said 
Suresh Grover from the National Civil 
Rights Movement. For such comrades, 
the movement is everything, the aim 
nothing - a theme repeated over and over 
again on the day. “Let’s not down the 
winning formula for our broad movement 
with all sorts of political demands”, ar¬ 
gued the SWP’s leading theoretician Alex 
Callinicos. 

Incredibly, Mark Hoskisson of Work¬ 
ers Power opposed our call for “democ¬ 
racy and secularism” and for “freedom 
of religion and freedom from religious 
bigotry.” Comrade Hoskisson said this 
was “a contradiction that confuses the 
argument”. The call for secularism will al¬ 
ienate “the hundreds and thousands of 
muslims on our marches”. 

Rejecting the separation of the state 
and religion as an aim - a principle upheld 
by the American and French revolutions 
and which can unite believers and non¬ 
believers - goes hand-in-hand with sid¬ 


ing with the Taliban regime for many 
comrades, who adhere to what they un¬ 
derstand as orthodox Trotskyism. In the 
case of Workers Power - though there are 
internal divisions - this is perfectly open. 
The comrades freely chatter about fight¬ 
ing alongside the Taliban (though unlike 
some British muslim fundamentalists 
they do nothing treasonous except write 
about it in their press). In the case of oth¬ 
ers, such as the SWP, the political sup¬ 
port they offer the Taliban is hidden. 

This hidden political support does ex¬ 
plain why the SWP stubbornly refused 
to use the word ‘condemn’ when it came 
to the terrorist attacks on the USA on 
September 11. Under pressure, they 
buckled on October 28. Instead of the 
earlier formulation “we do not condone 
the attacks in New York” our statement 
of aims now reads “we condemn the at¬ 
tacks in New York.” But why not Penn¬ 
sylvania and what about Washington 
where over 200 people died? Was the 
Pentagon somehow a legitimate target 
for bin Laden? When challenged, 
Lindsey German assured us that: “Of 
course we criticise these attacks as well. 
When we say New York, we mean 
America.” If that is the case why not say 
so? And ‘criticism’, comrade German, is 
not the same as ‘condemnation’, as you 
well know. 

The election of the executive commit¬ 
tee represented a step back. The SWP 
clearly had made the decision before¬ 
hand to exclude the CPGB and the AWL 
for daring to put forward an alternative 
point of view. There are now some 40 
people on the new executive - virtually 
everybody nominated was voted 
through amongst them Carlos Rule, mem¬ 
ber of the Stalin Society and the Socialist 
Labour Party. The Communist Party of 
Britain is represented by John Haylett, 
editor of the Morning Star. There are two 
representatives of Labour Left Briefing, 
four SWP members, two members of the 
Socialist Party and a number of Socialist 
Alliance independents - amongst the 
better known ones are Tariq Ali and Mike 
Marqusee. Jeremy Corbyn MP and 
George Galloway MP are also on board. 
All of these people should, of course, be 
on the executive. It can only improve a 
coalition if a variety of different views are 
heard. 

The only people the SWP majority 
voted against were Tina Becker (CPGB) 


and Martin Thomas (AWL). When Anne 
McShane of the CPGB proposed to in¬ 
clude all those nominated, comrade Ger¬ 
man made clear that for her we had 
committed a cardinal sin: “How can you 
expect to be voted on the executive com¬ 
mittee if you don’t agree with our aims 
and objectives?” But till a week ago the 
SWP told us that they disagreed with 
using the ‘condemn’ word! Perhaps they 
still do? Moreover the CPGB actually 
abstained on the final vote on the coali¬ 
tion’s statement of aims. Having lost our 
amendments, we thereby indicated our 
willingness to build the movement, albeit 
around official aims which we consider 
one-sided and incomplete (the AWL did 
vote against). 

Of course, the SWP majority had no 
objections to the comrades from Iraq and 
Iran being on the committee had they not 
withdrawn - although they too had 
voted against the majority’s resolution. 
So comrade German’s defence of 
exclusion lacks any consistency. It is a 
combination of opportunism, spite and 
arrogance. 

The SWP is still trying to mn things 
as if they had private property rights. Or¬ 
ganisations allied to them in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance are punished for no other 
reason than having a different opinion. 
This is not the politics of the future. This 
is pre-Socialist Alliance sectarianism. 

The SWP has already paid a price for 
such heavy handed behaviour. “How can 
you propose to build a broad movement 
and then exclude the minority position?” 
an outraged comrade from Labour Left 
Briefing asked after the vote. To their 
credit a lot of other comrades, including 
SWPers, were also uneasy after the con¬ 
ference. And it must be said that the com¬ 
rades from other left groups and a 
number of independents did support 
both the CPGB and AWL nominations 
or at least did not vote against them. 

Communists will continue to press the 
case for inclusion. Not simply out of our 
concern to have an executive voice but 
because the Stop the War Coalition can 
only but be weakened by excluding mi¬ 
nority viewpoints who also oppose the 
US-UK ‘war on terrorism’. Communists 
will also do our utmost to ensure that 
November 18 sees a huge turnout and 
that the Stop the War Coalition is built 
into an unstoppable force • 

Tina Becker 
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shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
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Democracy and 
anarchism 

Many of Iain Mckay’s points against 
Bolshevism contain a deal of truth 
(Weekly Worker October 11). The posi¬ 
tion of the Weekly Worker is, however, 
to defend the democratic content of the 
Bolshevik programme, not any backslid¬ 
ing or compromises forced upon them by 
adverse circumstances. 

Almost all communists of that period - 
and indeed ourselves in this period - held 
the view that even the lower stage of 
communism is impossible in an isolated 
state no matter how powerful and 
apparently self-sufficient it is. So the 
revolution of 1917 was an attempt to 
spark off revolutions in the most 
advanced capitalist countries. 

Prior to 1917, Lenin advocated the 
democratic dictatorship (ie, mle) of the 
workers and the peasantry. After the 
revolution, he tried to incorporate that 
alliance between the workers and peas¬ 
ants into the Soviet state. But it could 
only succeed if the working class could 
organise an exchange between town 
and country whereby the peasants 
would benefit and steadily become 
proletarianised. Unfortunately the Rus¬ 
sian economy collapsed. Many of the 
soviets too fell apart - and not due to 
any evil plan of the Bolsheviks. 

Comrade Mckay makes the correct 
point that socialism is meant to be the mle 
of the working class, but the problem was 
that the small working class was disinte¬ 
grating and the needs of the peasantry 
could not be met. In the circumstances a 
dictatorship of the revolutionaries was 
the only way to maintain the revolution, 
and the key question became the inter¬ 
nal discipline and internal democracy of 
the revolutionaries. I agree that this bat¬ 
tle was lost. However I do not agree that 
the collapse of democracy was in the 
interests of the Bolsheviks; it destroyed 
them, the revolution, and led directly, but 
not inevitably, to Stalin. Fortunately his¬ 
tory has proved his system to be an un¬ 
workable dream. 

We are trying to organise a mass work¬ 
ing class movement in the advanced 
capitalist countries. A revolution capa¬ 
ble of finishing the world revolution, not 
merely sparking it. While I would by and 
large back Lenin’s approach to the revo¬ 
lution in Russia, I most devoutly hope 
we avoid the circumstances he faced. 
There are some kinds of circumstances 
that revolutionaries are exceptionally well 
equipped to deal with, but the post-1917 
environment was not one of them. 

Iain quotes Trotsky on the subject of 
exceptional circumstances but once 
again out of context. Trotsky was famil¬ 
iar with defeat and knew that not all situ¬ 
ations were easily retrievable. Trotsky 
criticised and tried to advise the Spanish 
revolution from its inception. The full 
meaning of his remarks only becomes 
apparent when you compare his pro¬ 
gramme with that of the anarchists. 
Which was more likely to maximise the 
working class’s chances of success? It 
illustrates the general attitude of anar¬ 
chists to democracy. In ‘normal’ (ie, 
non-revolutionary) circumstances, an¬ 
archists stand aside from democratic 
politics holding it to be nothing more 
than bourgeois devilment. Of course, 
this becomes impossible in a revolution 
and anarchists are drawn willy-nilly into 
democratic politics but without an 
adequate theory. 

Another point: the Constituent As¬ 
sembly became a potential organising 
base for counterrevolution against the 
soviets which were the organising base 
for the revolutionaries. If the forces of 
revolution had won a majority in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, that would certainly 
have changed the relations between the 
CA and the soviets. They would have 


been on the same side. But the CA lagged 
behind events - the revolution in the 
countryside, the split between the right 
and left Socialist Revolutionaries, the 
necessity of the Bolsheviks taking 
power to stave off economic disaster. 
That aside, not only the Bolsheviks sup¬ 
ported the closure of the CA. So did the 
left Socialist Revolutionaries and many 
of your own anarchists. 

By far the biggest problem that anar¬ 
chists have with democracy is that they 
do not believe in it. They are for the au¬ 
tonomy of the individual, and opposed 
to all coercive measures against self- 
chosen individuals aimed at achieving 
political unity - in my opinion, a recipe 
for disaster. Democracy comes with co¬ 
ercion and authority because they are 
necessary political instruments that 
even anarchists cannot avoid using any 
more than anyone else can. Working 
class democracy does and always has 
involved authority. However, 
anarchists, like comrade Mckay, reject 
all authority - when it is not theirs. Fear 
of authority leads not to liberation but 
to paranoia. 

Your plan for bottom up democracy 
through revolutionary councils electing 
mandated and recallable delegates is ex¬ 
cellent. But how does voting by man¬ 
dated delegates square with your 
anarchist theory? One supposes that 
anarchists would refuse to be bound by 
votes not to their liking. What a jaun¬ 
diced view of human collectivity and rea¬ 
son. I agree with recalling delegates who 
betray their position but without author¬ 
ity the whole exercise would be pointless. 

For you, the greatest evil is the state - 
and that must include democracy, for 
after all democracy is a form of the state. 
Yet democracy is the only viable revolu¬ 
tionary programme for a class that wants 
human liberation. The bourgeoisie 
quickly dropped all pretence at human 
liberation and adapted democracy into a 
pseudo-democratic state form that 
maintains their power. But democracy is 
still the only means of achieving human 
liberation. It is a revolutionary class 
programme. 

Democracy - as a habit and a form of 
culture - will continue to exist in a 
classless society but not as a form of 
state: ie, an armed machine. Democracy 
today is about redying the working class, 
as a political class, for revolution. 
Tommrrow it is about returning the state 
to society to the point where the state 
disappears. 

Phil Kent 

Backing 

fundamentalism 

Ian Donovan indeed puts the imperial¬ 
ists to shame in his recent article aimed 
against Bob Pitt’s stance on the war on 
Afghanistan ( Weekly Worker October 
25). 

He starts by stating that to apply Trot¬ 
sky’s policy towards Mussolini’s war on 
Ethiopia would be nonsensical today, as 
the imperialists no longer mle by direct 
colonisation. The fact that direct colonial 
mle is no longer considered to be eco¬ 
nomical for the imperialist bourgeoisie 
does not mean they do not exert influ¬ 
ence by other methods. Cuba was never 
a formal colony of the United states, yet 
I am sure nobody on the left will dispute 
the hold of US imperialism in the region 
prior to 1959. 

And who helped bring in to the mur¬ 
derous Pinochet regime in Chile? Com¬ 
rade Donovan’s argument is weak indeed 
when one actually looks at and studies 
the current policies of imperialism. Stat¬ 
ing that under-developed countries are 
now mled directly by their own bour¬ 
geoisie is of no help to his argument ei¬ 
ther. Has he never heard the term 
‘comprador’? Clearly not. 

Yet, as was the case with the 1999 Bal¬ 
kans war, he fails to do this. Rather he 
takes up two paragraphs writing of the 


‘fundamentalist threat’ - George W 
Bush’s bogey. According to him, if the 
Taliban won the current war against the 
United States, the same breed of funda¬ 
mentalist islamism will in fact take over 
the entire Arab world, along with com¬ 
munal war in India and even possibly 
nuclear war with Pakistan. 

Yes, such a prospect can only be 
viewed with horror, comrade. Why not 
in fact come right out with it and call for 
a victory for American and British impe¬ 
rialism? After all, surely such a prospect 
is preferable to the hideous domino ef¬ 
fect that you described. 

“Any war waged by the regime of a 
backward country is the continuation of 
its politics by other means”. I beg your 
pardon comrade, but exactly who was it 
that called for this war? Was it the 
Taliban? No. It would be correct to say, 
then, that this war is a continuation of the 
politics of US imperialism. This war is all 
about the right of US imperialism (with 
its junior partners) to dominate the en¬ 
tire globe. He dismisses the Afghan 
troops defending themselves from impe¬ 
rialist aggression as “continuing the 
politics of Islamic fundamentalism by 
other means”. Those of us who call for 
the defence of Afghanistan from imperi¬ 
alist assault are therefore giving veiled 
political support to the reactionary poli¬ 
cies of the Taliban. 

Communists are against the right of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie to dominate un¬ 
developed nations. When a semi-colony 
such as Afghanistan is attacked by im¬ 
perialism, it is our duty to defend it. This 
means giving military support to any in¬ 
digenous forces that are fighting against 
the imperialist troops, regardless of the 
political shade of these forces. 

The comrade treats with contempt the 
anti-imperialist sentiment of the Pakistani 
masses. While their anti-imperialism may 
indeed be tinged with reactionary ideas 
of a religious nature, their hatred of US 
imperialism is a natural and healthy reac¬ 
tion to the dominance of global capital. 
Such sentiments could be related to and 
turned in a progressive direction if a 
revolutionary communist force existed to 
harness such sentiments. Such a force 
does not currently exist, hence the senti¬ 
ments of these masses are exploited by 
the fundamentalists. Treating anti-impe¬ 
rialist sentiments with such undisguised 
contempt as comrade Donovan ex¬ 
presses will only serve to alienate them 
even further. 

I would also like to put to the CPGB a 
practical question. Their double defeat¬ 
ism is of such an abstract nature that I 
cannot help but wonder what their pro¬ 
gramme actually is to bring it about. They 
are of the view that the Afghan masses 
can somehow take advantage of the im¬ 
perialist onslaught in order that they can 
defeat the Taliban. One wonders how 
they would exactly do this while US 
bombs are raining down on them. 

Liz Hoskings 
London 

SWP takes sides 

At the October 13 demonstration in Lon¬ 
don, a group from Birmingham included 
a number of muslim fundamentalists - 
who with the help of SWP members con¬ 
tinually came up with slogans ‘Allaho 
akbar’ (god is great) and ‘Mohamadan 
rassoulolah’ (Mohammed is god’s mes¬ 
senger). 

Clearly many people (including 
muslims) who were there to protest 
against the imperialist attack were not 
comfortable with these slogans as they 
had nothing to do with the reason why 
they were there. 

Criticism was voiced then - and since 
- against the use of such slogans within 
the ranks of the anti-war coalition. These 
slogans are muslim fundamentalist slo¬ 
gans, which we should have nothing to 
do with. In fact, we should actively op¬ 
pose them. 

SWP members, however, reject this 


point of view. They argue that these slo¬ 
gans merely express muslim sentiment! 
Furthermore, they support an argument 
of muslim fundamentalists that the term 
‘muslim fundamentalist’ should not be 
used, since it has racist connotations and 
offends all muslims who believe in the 
fundamentals of islam. 

Hence, the SWP has reached a new 
characterisation of fundamentalism. 
Now muslim fundamentalists are people 
who believe in the fundamentals of islam. 

Through these arguments, the SWP 
is hoping to hide its adaptation to these 
reactionary forces. However, we know 
what is meant by fundamentalism. Many 
tens of thousands of militants and social¬ 
ists in Afghanistan, Iran and elsewhere 
have paid with their fives in order to illu¬ 
minate the real character of fundamental¬ 
ism. 

Surely, the SWP does not expect us to 
forget these hard won gains of stmggle 
against fundamentalism in order that 
they can advance their opportunistic 
adaptation to fundamentalism? 

Going back a 100 years, the mullahs in 
islamic countries were among the most 
powerful group of people ruling these 
countries. In each locafity/village a mullah 
was in charge of the judiciary, tax collec¬ 
tion, education and even a small army 
acting as its executive. They were practi¬ 
cally part and parcel of the state - most of 
which were monarchies. 

The development of capitalism in 
these countries - under the influence of 
imperialism - necessitated a number of 
important reforms that seriously under¬ 
mined the powers of the mullahs. Capi¬ 
talism could not develop effectively 
when each locality had its own inde¬ 
pendent judiciary, tax collection, 
education, etc. So capitalist forces in 
these countries pushed mullahs out of 
positions of power in order to create a 
capitalist state with all the above 
functions centralised. 

It is from here on that we see the for¬ 
mation of a group of mullahs who de¬ 
velop the idea of overthrowing the 
newly formed state, and replacing it 
with their own islamic state, which is 
modelled on the pre-capitalist state they 
were driven out of. These are the people 
who are at the heart of the 
fundamentalist movement and the 
recapture of the state apparatus is their 
fundamental objective. 

In their propaganda, they claim islam 
has the answer to everything in this 
world. They politicise islam and use it as 
a rallying point for the establishment of 
islamic states all over the world. 

Fundamentalism would not like to be 
identified in these terms. They would 
rather have a religious characterisation 
than a political one. This is because in 
this way, fundamentalism can hide itself 
behind the great mass of muslim people 
and make itself indistinguishable from 
them. 

Fundamentalism is not an ideological 
movement but a political one, which 
changes its interpretation of islam ac¬ 
cording to its earthly needs in each lo¬ 
cality. This is why there are sharp 
difference between different fundamen¬ 
talist groups and the state. 

Their opposition to capitalism or im¬ 
perialism is totally reactionary and has 
no progressive content with which so¬ 
cialists can ally themselves. Indeed, 
where they have gained power, they 
have killed more socialists and progres¬ 
sive people than any other force has ever 
done. 

According to them, democracy and 
voting - especially for women - is un-is- 
lamic. In their islamic states, the leader 
(Khalit) has total and supreme power and 
is chosen by a council of mullahs - the 
people have no say in the choice. They 
criticise commercialisation of women in 
capitalist society, but are for returning 
women to the situation that existed in the 
middle ages. The reactionary fist is end¬ 
less and includes all aspects of social and 
political fife. 


It is therefore cmcial to understand that 
not all muslims are fundamentalists. In¬ 
deed, the great majority are against the 
way fundamentalists use islam for their 
political objectives. Many ordinary 
muslims wifi not take part in anti-war ac¬ 
tivities if we allow the SWP to implement 
its fine of adaptation to the ideology of 
fundamentalism. Socialists should side 
with progressive muslims and support 
their democratic demand of separation of 
mosque and state. 

Of course there are many muslims, 
who as a result of the imperialist attack 
on Afghanistan, have been and will be¬ 
come politicised. They will join us in 
opposing the war, however some will 
bring with them the illusions and 
ideology of fundamentalism. We have 
to welcome them with open arms, but 
this should not mean that we subscribe 
to their ideology and accommodate to 
the reactionary influences of 
fundamentalism by characterising it as 
‘muslim sentiment’. 

Instead we should explain the politi¬ 
cal meaning of slogans like ‘god is 
great’ - we must challenge their 
ideology without any concessions. 
These obscure political slogans also 
separate muslims from non-muslims and 
stamps a fundamentalist character on 
the whole of the muslim community’s 
anti-war activities. This will be utilised 
by rightwing political forces against the 
anti-war movement. 

We are told that we must be careful 
not to say things on islam that upset 
muslim sentiments. This is a coy 
extension of the fundamentalist 
argument that there are aspects of islam 
which should not be discussed 
because its is blasphemous. The SWP 
should be warned - if you keep giving 
ideological backing to these fundamen¬ 
talist arguments, then these friends of 
yours will enforce them by force and 
violence. 

During the Iranian revolution, when 
socialists and militants were under attack 
from fundamentalism forces, we asked 
the SWP which side are you on. The 
SWP however characterised fundamen¬ 
talists as anti-imperialist and advocated 
collaborating with them against imperi¬ 
alism. 

A few years later with many tens of 
thousands of socialists murdered and 
when the real character of fundamental¬ 
ism becomes clear the SWP seemed to 
have repented from its position. 

It is with regret that we have to ask the 
SWP once again - which side are you 
on? 

Salman 

Birmingham 


Higher priorities 

In his curt defence of Workers Power’s 
indefensible position on Afghanistan, 
comrade Power states that he is “with the 
oppressed” ( Weekly Worker October 25). 

The comrade then goes on to say: 
“The oppressed in the current situation 
is everyone from Afghan kids with 
bomblets heading their way, to mullahs 
operating anti-aircraft guns , even 
though the latter may be just taking a 
break from their usual activities, such as 
throwing acid on women for daring to 
expose their ankles.” 

In other words, comrade Power is not 
really siding “with the oppressed”. Or, to 
be exact, he sides with some of the op¬ 
pressed, some of the time ... depending 
on what is the ‘higher priority’ at any one 
time. Sometimes, as comrade Power 
indicates, the oppressed should unite 
with their oppressors. 

Comrade Power fails to recognise what 
should surely be obvious to any Lenin¬ 
ist. The mullahs’ anti-aircraft operations 
are just a continuation of their acid¬ 
throwing activities by other, military, and 
‘anti-imperialist’, means. 

Don Preston 
Brighton 
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CANNABIS _ 

Free the weed? 


T hings can sometimes get a little 
hazy ... especially when you try 
to reconcile news reports of a 
turnaround in government dmgs policy 
with what last week’s announcement of 
the change in the legal status of canna¬ 
bis really means. 

In fact, the change is small. Cannabis 
is merely to be downgraded from class 
B to class C, a relaxation under existing 
regulations by which possession will 
no longer be an arrestable offence, 
come next spring. However, possession 
will still remain a criminal offence, theo¬ 
retically punishable with two years in 
prison or an unlimited fine. And in case 
anyone imagined the downgrading 
suggests government drugs policy was 
about to recognise reality, a few days 
after announcing the change in canna¬ 
bis’s status, home secretary Blunkett 
categorically mled out downgrading ei¬ 
ther LSD or ecstasy from class A to class 
B, something which had been proposed 
by the Association of Chief Police Of¬ 
ficers (Acpo). Unexceptionally, of 
course, the government’s stance on 
drugs is not based on scientific fact, 
medical advice, or even forensics, but 
merely on crass political expediency 
and its continuing attempt at social 
control of the United Kingdom’s sub¬ 
jects. 

Just as the licensing laws for alcohol 
were introduced in World War I to make 
sure that munitions workers turned up 
to work on time, so the laws on dmg use 
in general have been imposed to ensure 
a disciplined workforce and a managed 
population. 

Let us not forget that anyone arrested 
by the police can be searched, and if can¬ 
nabis is found in their possession this 
will still be illegal under its changed sta¬ 
tus, so it will still be possible to add ille¬ 
gal possession of a class C to any 
charge sheet. Alternatively, police can 
anyway administer a warning or a cau¬ 
tion, or have the person summoned to 
attend court. If an amount found on 
someone is thought to be sufficient, a 
charge of possession with intent to 
supply may then be preferred: in other 
words, such a person can be charged 
with dealing, and be subject to serious 
penalties if found guilty. In any event, 
even without legal consequences, the 
cannabis found during a search can be 
confiscated by police, who can then do 
what they want with it, of course, in¬ 
cluding smoke it themselves. 

In 1999, the independent inquiry into 
the Misuse of Drugs Act 1971, set up 
by the Police Foundation and chaired 
by Viscountess Runciman, reported (the 
‘Runciman Report’) that the UK “has a 
more severe regime of control over pos¬ 
session offences than most of the other 
European countries”. This inquiry rec¬ 
ommended not only transferring canna¬ 
bis from class B to class C (which was, 
as its report says, “a recommendation 
first made in 1979 by the Council on the 
Misuse of Dmgs”), but also transferring 
“cannabinol and its derivatives from A 
to C... ecstasy from A to B ... LSD from 
A to B ... buprenorphine from C to B.” 

In fact, of course, the government is 
only acting now upon the first of the rec¬ 
ommendations in the Runciman Report 
(but which it rejected at the time, say¬ 
ing “it would not be right to reclassify 
cannabis at this moment in time”).The 
government’s formal response to the 
Runciman report states, “The Police 
Foundation correctly concludes that 
ecstasy is less toxic and less addictive 
than heroin and cocaine,” and, “As with 
ecstasy, the government would accept 
that the acute risks of taking LSD are less 
than for heroin or cocaine ...” But in 
neither case was the government pre¬ 
pared to give ground to the logic of the 



Legalise all drugs 


case put before it by those who still want 
overall compulsion to remain. Interest¬ 
ingly, in view of the Conservatives’ des¬ 
perate desire to reinvent themselves, 
former Tory minister Peter Lilley said the 
government had “missed the main 
point” and should have licensed can¬ 
nabis outlets to “break the link” with 
criminal suppliers ( The Independent 
October 24). Meanwhile, Liberal 
Democrat home affairs spokesman 
Simon Hughes has been hinting that his 
party’s year-long review of dmgs policy 
might recommend decriminalisation of 
all dmg use; during an interview with 
GMTV he referred to Portugal, whose 


government is considering legalisation 
of personal use of all dmgs. 

Placing cannabis within class C of the 
Misuse of Drugs Act 1971 means that 
it will enjoy the status of such legal mon¬ 
eymaking drugs as Temazepam and 
Valium. This will be fortunate for GW 
Pharmaceuticals, which is testing a can¬ 
nabis-based painkiller on multiple scle¬ 
rosis and cancer sufferers. The 
company’s share price rose 14% on the 
London Stock Exchange when the 
change in cannabis’s status was an¬ 
nounced. Geoffrey Guy, chairman of 
GW, said “he expected the first products 
would be ready for approval by the 
Medicines Control Agency in 2003” 
(The Independent October 25). Blunkett 
had already announced that he would 
recommend the legal use of cannabis- 
based drugs for medicinal reasons, 
subject to clinical trials. This is an 
important aspect of any change in the 
drug laws toward legal access: legal 
regulation allows the government to 
continue to keep control (including the 
beneficial effect for users of quality con¬ 
trol standards, of course) of access to 
dmgs, while company’s will be able to 
make a good profit out of providing 
them. At the moment large profits are 
only going into the pockets of illegal 
dmg dealers. 

According to the Transform Drugs 
Campaign, the illegal drugs trade “is 
now one of the largest commodity 
trades in the world and cannot be 
stopped by police”. Transform Drugs 
estimates that the “global illegal dmgs 
trade makes up 8% of international trade 
and is valued at £300 billion annually. It 
is one of the top three largest commod¬ 


ity trades on the planet (with arms and 
oil) and by far the largest source of 
income for organised crime. In Britain, 
the government spends an estimated £1 
billion annually on processing dmg law 
offenders through the criminal justice 
system.” And since most dmg convic¬ 
tions are for cannabis possession 
(100,000+ every year), it is quite likely 
that a considerable part of this latter may 
be saved by means of downgrading 
cannabis to class C. 

What the government looks likely to 
do is divert expenditure from pursuing 
those using cannabis to combating 
‘drugs barons’ dealing in cocaine and 
heroin, especially as part of its drive 
against ‘terrorism’. Almost all the heroin 
that comes into the UK is estimated to 
come from Afghanistan, after all; the US 
has for some time had its eye on the way 
cocaine may have funded various an¬ 
tagonists it has in Latin America. It 
would be quite useful politically, and 
make sound business sense, if these 
twin bastions of capitalism were able to 
utilise the current hatred of ‘terrorism’ 
to seek and destroy more effectively 
those whose appropriation of surplus 
value does not come within the legiti¬ 
mate world capitalist system. 

While Blunkett and the New Labour 
government will be making this change 
in the status of cannabis in the early 
months of 2002, he also “announced 
plans to make heroin more widely avail¬ 
able on prescription where doctors con¬ 
sidered it to be appropriate” (The 
Independent October 24). But clearly the 
focus is going to change, so that police 
resources will be concentrated in future 
on ‘hard dmgs’ offenders instead of the 
great majority, cannabis offenders, as at 
present. 

All these moves by government are 
nonetheless still at some distance from 
current British opinion. Subsequent to 
the government announcement on can¬ 
nabis, Mori’s poll (October 25-26) for the 
News of the World showed that 65% 
wanted cannabis legalised and 91% 
thought it should be available on pre¬ 
scription for sufferers of diseases like 
multiple sclerosis. Alcohol and tobacco 
were rated as more dangerous by 45% 
of 18-34 year olds. And while 45% of all 
those polled believed cannabis led to 
harder dmgs, 41% said it does not. 

What is becoming clearer in public 
discussion of the question of illegal 
drugs is that many recognise it is the 
very illegality of dmgs that produces a 
bigger problem, and that criminal con¬ 
trol of the illegal dmgs distribution sys¬ 
tem poses health risks of a very 
significant level to the mass of users. 
Deaths from hard dmgs like heroin are 
largely not from the heroin itself, but 
from the substances that unscmpulous 
dealers mix with it: anything from talcum 
powder to strychnine. 

The question of drugs policy is a 
democratic question for communists. 
What individual adults want to put in 
their bodies must be up to them; it is 
certainly not the business of the state 
and especially not something for the 
criminal law. We demand the complete 
legalisation of all presently illegal dmgs. 
Just as those who have eating disorders, 
alcoholism, nicotine addiction, and so 
on, must receive help to solve their 
problems, we too want those who find 
they cannot cope with cocaine, heroin, 
or any other drug to receive help too. 
But those who want to use any 
substances must have that right, safe 
in full knowledge of their effects, 
including any side-effects, and with the 
security that their drug of choice is up 
to a requisite quality level, without 
adulteration • 

Jim Gilbert 


SA conference 

Sunday December 1 - Logan Hall, Institute of Education, Bedford Way, Lon¬ 
don. £12 (waged); £6 (unwaged). Send cheques, made payable to ‘Socialist 
Alliance’, to Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, El 4TR. To co nfir m that you 
are anational member, call 0207-7913138 ore-mail: office@socialistaniance.net 

Independent fringe meeting 

Lunchtime, room 2D, University of London Union. Organised by independ¬ 
ent SA members. Speakers: Mike Marqusee; others to be confirmed. 

For a democratic and effective SA 
fringe meeting 

After conference assessment: ‘What now for the Socialist Alliance?’ Speak¬ 
ers: Dave Church, Martin Thomas, Jack Conrad. Room 3A, ULU, Malet Street. 


Fighting fund 


Straw’s wobble 


On Monday Jack Straw attacked the 
media’s coverage of the ‘war against 
terrorism’. He was peeved that the 
media had caught the “Kosova wob¬ 
ble” syndrome and was getting cold 
feet over the Afghan war. Even criti¬ 
cising the government. Straw casti¬ 
gated “a reporting culture which is 
very, very short-term”, adding: “The 
other thing is that it lacks memory 
backwards”. 

Quite right, Jack. The mainstream 
media wants us to forget the bloody 
history of imperialist intervention - 
Korea, Vietnam, the Congo, Grenada, 
etc. The opposite role of the Weekly 
Worker - which exists to act as the 
collective memory of the working 
class. 


However, to do this requires re¬ 
sources. In other words, we need 
money. All the time. 

So, I am very pleased to report that 
this week we not met our £450 
monthly target but actually exceeded 
it by a relatively comfortable margin. 
Well done, comrades. Special thanks 
to comrades KL (£30), FG (£20), MO 
andTB (£15 each) and BN (£10) - leav¬ 
ing us with a surplus of £27.50 
This bodes very well for next 
month’s target. We know you can do 
it again, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order 
form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Action 

CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday November 4, 5pm - ‘La¬ 
bour in parliament’ using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary social¬ 
ism as a study guide. 

Sunday November 11, 5pm - 
‘Jurgen’s Habermas’s conception 
of modernity’ using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideol¬ 
ogy • 

Trade justice 
carnival 

Saturday November 3 - assemble 
12.30pm, Geraldine Mary 
Harms worth Park, London SE1. 

Glasgow Marxist 
Forum 

Imperialism and finance capital, 
Thursday November 8, 7.30pm, 
Speaker: Peter Kennedy. 

Coalition Against 
Sanctions and 
War on Iraq 

Saturday November 10 - 11.00am 
to 5.00pm at The Dockers’ Casa 
Club, 29 Hope Street, Liverpool 
(close to Lime Street Station). 
Speakers include Felicity 
Arbuthnot (journalist and re¬ 
searcher for John Pilger), the 
Worker-Communist Party of Iraq, 
the Federation for Iraqi Refugees 
and the Revolutionary Associa¬ 
tion of Women of Afghanistan 
(invited). £3.50 (waged), £2.00 
(unwaged), free for refugees and 
asylum-seekers. For further details 
(including transport to be 
arranged) e-mail: 

MCR_Coahtion@yahoo.co.uk or 
call: 0161-2867950. 

NCRM 

National Civil Rights Movement 
annual general meeting and festi¬ 
val for peace, justice and human 
rights - Saturday November 10 and 
Sunday November 11, University 
of London Union, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

For more information and on-line 
booking form, visit: http:// 
www.ncrm.org.uk/festival or con¬ 
tact NCRM on 020 8574 0818 or 
02088432333. 

Stop 

privatisation 

National Union to Defend Public 
Services - conference: Saturday 
November 24,11 am-4pm, Union of 
London Union, Malet Street, Lon¬ 
don WC1. 

Supported by CWU Broad Left, 
Left Unity (PCS), London regional 
committee MSF, Socialist Teach¬ 
ers Alliance (NUT), United Left 
(Unison). More information: Chris 
Baugh, 133 Highcross Road, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, FY6 
8BX; pcsleftunity@tesco.net 

CPGB day school 

Sunday December 2. University of 
London Union. Morning: ‘Marx¬ 
ism and the war’; afternoon: ‘Re¬ 
actionary anti-capitalisms’. Mike 
Marqusee, Nick Wrack, and 
speakers from Iran, Iraq and the 
CPGB. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group write to: PO Box 
6773, Dundee DD11YL. 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE _ 

Rearguard structures 
and vanguard politics 


On December 1 the Socialist Alliance will be deciding what sort of organisation it aspires to be. In 
the first of a short series of articles Jack Conrad discusses what sort of ‘aims’ and ‘structures’ we 
are burdened with at present and argues that we must move on as a matter of urgency 


S tructures possibly seem a dull, con¬ 
voluted and an altogether third rate 
subject. Especially to demagogues 
and the determinedly naive. But not to 
those who consciously inhabit history. 
Leninists inevitably recall the debate about 
membership criteria at the 2nd Congress of 
the Russian Social Democratic and Labour 
Party in 1903. Unexpectedly for all con¬ 
cerned, the Iskraists suddenly found them¬ 
selves cleaved into two, bitterly opposed, 
factions - the Bolshevik (majority) and Men¬ 
shevik (minority). The earth shattering fault 
line lay hidden in what at first appeared to 
be a minor, stmctural, detail - membership 
criteria. 

What sort of stmctures the Socialist Al¬ 
liance adopts, or aspires towards, reflects 
our programmatic goals and will likewise 
materially shape the future. By taking a 
wrong course, or leaving things as they are, 
which actually amounts to the same thing, 
the whole Socialist Alliance project is in 
danger of losing all momentum. 

Our majority faction in England certainly 
seems content to have the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in the rearguard and ambling along to 
the slow, debilitating, beat of routine elec¬ 
tion contests. Yet by adopting the right 
structures - backed as a matter of urgency 
by further programmatic invigoration - the 
opportunity exists whereby the left can be 
solidly united and through successive 
stages built into a viable mass alternative 
to Labourism. 

When the Socialist Workers Party de¬ 
cided, at last, to throw its weight behind the 
Socialist Alliance with the June 2000 Greater 
London Authority elections, this gave us 
a vital qualitative boost in terms of re¬ 
sources, cadre and reach. The SWP’s en¬ 
try cemented the Socialist Alliance as an 
alliance of socialists ; principally Britain’s 
main left organisations. Something, it 
should be stressed, the CPGB consistently 
advocated and tenaciously fought to 
achieve. There was what might be called a 
price to pay. Insubstantial elements fell 
away. However there were, in both material 
and political terms, big gains. 

In every respect this enlargement has re¬ 
oriented the Socialist Alliance towards an 
altogether more worthwhile destination 
compared with the shore hugging venture 
planned by the original Liaison Committee. 
Objectively things point towards a party, 
though it cannot be denied that the pro¬ 
party bloc still forms a minority. 

The Welsh Socialist Alliance benefited in 
no small measure too from the SWP’s turn 
away from its unsplendid isolation. Num¬ 
bers and political impact have grown mark¬ 
edly. As for Scotland, the Scottish Socialist 
Party gained a valuable addition when the 
comrades finally secured entry on May 1 
2001 ... as proved by the relaunch of Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Voice as a 12-page weekly. 
Nevertheless despite these overwhelm¬ 
ingly positive developments, the burning 
question of ‘ultimate destination’, and 
therefore organisational ways and means, 
has been left hazy or gone completely un¬ 
answered by us collectively. The general 
election fixed our priorities for the first half 
of 2001. Since then though, and from almost 
every quarter, there has been a dawning rec¬ 


They owe 
everything to 
Proudon, 
nothing to 
Marx; 
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ognition that ‘something must be done’. 
Good. 

The Socialist Alliance has grown by 
leaps and bounds - above all with the 2001 
general election. There were 98 candidates 
in England and Wales and some 57,000 
votes. Many hundreds of recruits signed- 
up. Scores of new branches sprang into ex¬ 
istence. Garnering trade union support is 
now within our grasp. Yet the structures of 
the Socialist Alliance act like a dead weight. 
Our elected officers operate as a body of 
rank amateurs and wield hardly a jot of au¬ 
thority. The absence of our top officers from 
London and from the platforms of our ral¬ 
lies over the country is noticeable. And for 
ongoing publicity and propaganda the 
Socialist Alliance is expected to rely on 
Socialist Worker , Weekly Worker and The 
Socialist. These small circulation rivals ... 
and our web site. 

Ramshackle 

Organisationally the Socialist Alliance is an 
ineffectual, ramshackle, not to say 
Ruritanian affair. We have two national ad¬ 
dresses. One in London, the other in Cov¬ 
entry. Applicants for membership can write 
to either of these two addresses. They have 
to have their details sent to Walsall and 
comrade Dave Church our membership sec¬ 
retary. He then informs the appropriate lo¬ 
cal Socialist Alliance, if he knows of one. 
Cheques, on the other hand are posted to 
comrade, Declan O’Neil the outgoing treas¬ 
urer. The whole rigmarole takes at least a 
week. 

Micawber-like finances are as squeezed 
as they are precarious. Local and regional 
finances remain a complete mystery to our 
leading committees and officers. The many¬ 
tiered membership system is bizarre. You 
might have to join four separate times in or¬ 
der to take a full part. There is no single 
membership system. We are an officially 
registered political party but employ no full 
time staff. We have a national office but most 
aspects of the Socialist Alliance are still run 
in spare time from spare bedrooms. Scotland 
and Wales are, perversely, treated as for¬ 
eign countries in no small part due to an 
inverted English chauvinism. And as long 
as Tommy Sheridan occasionally nods in 
the direction of the Socialist Alliance, na¬ 
tionalism is said to be a purely a Scottish 
and Welsh concern. Unless you are Chris 
Bambery who pokes his nose in any time 
he wants! What of trade union work? De¬ 
spite a rash of disputes on the London un¬ 
derground and the crisis ridden rail network 
the Socialist Alliance has still not taken up 
the CPGB’s call for a rail workers fraction or 
the AWL’s generous offer of handing over 
their Tubeworker bulletin? What goes for 
the RMT, Aslef and TSSA applies no less 
to the CWU, FBU, Unison, etc. 

Simultaneously the six principal support¬ 
ing organisations patrol the ideological seas 
with six rival flagship publications. Besides 
that, they employ a posse of full time work¬ 
ers and four of them run commercially vi¬ 
able print shops. So the Socialist Alliance 
still operates more as separate parts than a 
single whole. This semi-unity, fledgling, 
stage is itself endangered from within by the 
misjudged actions of one of our six princi¬ 


pal supporting organisations - namely the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. It has 
been systematically diluting or wilfully 
sabotaging common efforts: eg, running a 
semi-detached general election campaign; 
eg, there is an effective boycott in place 
across whole parts of the country. Serious 
involvement is almost entirely at the top. 
Worse, far worse, in the London borough 
of Hackney, Socialist Alliance candidates 
found themselves opposed by supposed 
allies. Such a state of affairs makes us a 
laughing stock. It was never tolerable. We 
must end it forthwith on December 1 as an 
integral part our structural revolution. 

The structural alternatives on offer for 
December 1 frequently overlap but essen¬ 
tially revolve around two basic models - fed¬ 
eralist and centralist. Proposals come from 
the SWP (supported by the International 
Socialist Group, John Nicholson, Mike 
Marqusee and Nick Wrack), the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, Pete McLaren, 
Dave Church, the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
Workers Power and the Communist Party 
of Great Britain (five of whose members are 
also founding signatories of the ‘For a demo¬ 
cratic and effective SA’ platform). We shall 
touch upon all of the submissions, but I 
think it will be most useful if our discussion 
concentrates on, or broadly follows, the 
SWP’s draft. Not because it is the best. Not 
because it is the worst. The reason is 
straightforward. In all likelihood the SWP’s 
proposed constitution is set to become the 
substantive one on December 1, which is 
then subject to debate, negotiation and 
amendment. 

The SWP - the majority faction in Eng¬ 
land - argues that “one of the major weak¬ 
nesses of the general election campaign 
nationally was that lines of responsibility 
and accountability were blurred and this 
also meant less coherence, more caution 
and weaker responses to changing events” 
( Pre-conference bulletin 2001 p3). In other 
words there was no clear chain of organi¬ 
sational command. Definitely true. But 
surely the localist make-do and lack of an 
authoritative leadership, the disconnected 
and uninspired propaganda and technical 
shortcomings have deeper causal roots. In 
the last analysis everything goes back to 
programme. While there are some valuable 
nuggets to be found in the SWP’s propos¬ 


als, eg, the election of executive officers, a 
single membership system, it does not sur¬ 
prise me at all, that taken as a whole the SWP 
cannot produce what is required. Neither 
the programmatic positions the SWP de¬ 
fends within the Socialist Alliance, nor the 
sum of their organisational proposals meet 
the needs of the day. 

Let us take an initial, exploratory, foray 
into the programmatic thickets. Instead of 
taking as its point of departure the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s general election manifesto, 
People before profits , the SWP prefers to 
keep one foot firmly in our pre-history. 
There is a passing reference to our general 
election manifesto and how our policies will 
be “the matter for continual debate and re¬ 
finement” {Pre-conference bulletin 2001 
pi9). However the bulk of the SWP’s ‘de¬ 
lete all’ amendment actually endorses and 
entrenches the clumsy, unedifying and syr¬ 
upy formulations that introduce A fair so¬ 
ciety, social justice and ecological 
sustainability ; ie, our antiquated, standing 
constitution which was agreed, despite stiff 
CPGB opposition, at the March 1999 con¬ 
ference in Birmingham (perhaps this dubi¬ 
ous continuity represents the price exacted 
by John Nicholson in return for his sup¬ 
port?). Speculation aside, for all its limita¬ 
tions, People before profit is an altogether 
superior document. It was the result of 
skilled compositing and intensive debate. 
Moreover it involved a much wider, and no 
less germane, a far more politically sophis¬ 
ticated membership. 

Embarrassing 

Frankly the programmatic formulations that 
validate A fair society, social justice and 
ecological sustainability as a whole - and 
by default the SWP’s subsequent structural 
proposals - are deeply embarrassing. They 
owe everything to Proudon, nothing to 
Marx; everything to the abstract, nothing 
to the concrete; everything to petty bour¬ 
geois protest politics, nothing to working 
class self-liberation. The less the original - 
disillusioned Labourite - drafters had to say, 
the more banal the content of their procla¬ 
mations (the only other active defender of 
the March 1999 ‘statement of aims’ is Pete 
McLaren - seemingly a true believer - who 
as a corollary urges the ‘re-establishment’ 
of the antediluvian ‘Network of Socialist 
Alliances’ title). That the SWP decided not 
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to dump the entire sorry mess demonstrates 
once again that the comrades fail to take 
programme seriously. They should have 
replaced the longwinded existing aims and 
methods with a much simpler, more pointed, 
statement. 

The SWP’s ‘delete all’ constitutional 
amendment expects members of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance to “broadly” agree with its in¬ 
herited ‘statement of aims’. What are these 
aims? Practical proposals and goals are ab¬ 
sent and substituting for them we find a 
string of grandiloquent sentimentalities and 
empty phrasemongering. 

Where there might have been crisp, his¬ 
torically established principles and de¬ 
mands for definite rights and freedoms, 
there are instead good intentions about a 
“fair and sustainable society”, “social jus¬ 
tice”, “a popular republic”, “peace”, end¬ 
ing “discrimination” and “economic 
exploitation”, etc. Take the call to promote 
“peace nationally and internationally”. This 
soggy nonsense can obviously serve all 
manner of political evils - eg, the promotion 
of peace is also in presentday official soci¬ 
ety a cynical cover for the preparation of 
war. 

Another obvious problem - when has a 
society proclaimed itself unsustainable or 
under the protection of injustice? Equally 
half-baked is the formulation that “eco¬ 
nomic exploitation” will be replaced by a 
society which secures for the people “the 
full return of all wealth generated by indus¬ 
tries and services of society by means of 
common ownership and democratic con¬ 
trol.” No society can do away with the ne¬ 
cessity of putting aside reserves for 
emergencies or using surplus product to 
maintain, or augment, overall productive 
capacity. Similarly the SWP promises that 
“where necessary” we shall restore “such 
biological diversity as is essential to the 
viability of both global and local ecosys¬ 
tems.” Could that require the depopulation 
of London and allowing the Thames to 
regularly flood low lying areas in the name 
of restoring the “local ecosystem” to its 
supposed pristine glory? Who knows? 

State power 

From lack of real content there logically 
flows empty methods. Hence the transition 
to a “fair and sustainable society” will, it is 
said, require “fundamental social, political 
and cultural changes” (. Pre-conference bul¬ 
letin 2001 pi9). There is no concept of state 
power or a revolutionary rupture. “Change” 
will come through a “variety of avenues” 
we are vaguely told and changes must be 
“valuable in themselves” and “stages to¬ 
wards greater change”, etc. In exactly the 
same, inane, spirit, the SWP’s ‘statement of 
aims’ informs the reader that the Socialist 
Alliance aspires as an objective to “offer or¬ 
ganisation, facilitation and encouragement” 
to whatever efforts are “contributing to that 
process”. 

Such barren formulations are verbose 
ways of saying precisely nothing - which 
is always the prime purpose of moralistic 
terminology. No one can really disagree with 
the slippery phrases. They have the great 
virtue of not frightening off liberal radicals, 
greens and reformists, and not committing 
their authors to anything serious by de¬ 
manding revolutionary deeds. 

Blair and New Labour are roundly con¬ 
demned as a matter of routine. Labour has 
abandoned “whatever aspiration” it had to¬ 
ward ‘socialism’ and is now in partnership 
with “multinationals and media tycoons”. 
Yet - ironically - ‘socialism’ as a positive goal 
is entirely missing from the SWP’s proposed 
‘aims’. Amazing but true. Yet though the ‘s’ 
word hardly rates a mention, the SWP is, of 
course, peddling what we call ethical or sen¬ 
timental socialism. Like state power and 
revolution, the working class and the class 
struggle too is entirely absent. And as Karl 
Marx sharply observed: “Where the class 
struggle is pushed to the side as an unpleas¬ 
ant, ‘crude’ phenomenon, nothing remains 
as the basis of socialism but ‘true love of 
the people’ and empty phrases about ‘jus¬ 
tice’” (K Marx, F Engels SW Vol 3, Moscow 
1975, p92). In practice, we must add, social¬ 
ism without the rule of the working class 
only exists as its opposite: eg, Stalin’s 
USSR, Attlee’s Britain, Pol Pot’s 
Kampuchea, Olaf Palme’s Sweden. 


Clarity is needed - especially when it 
comes to the greens. Every genuine social¬ 
ist is, of course, an environmentalist but the 
problem is that very few greens even for¬ 
mally adhere to socialism. Terry Liddle, 
speaking from first hand experience - he was 
coordinator of Greenwich Green Party and 
is currently treasurer of Greenwich Social¬ 
ist Alliance - insists that there is a definite 
element in the Green Party which is “actively 
hostile to socialism” ( Weekly Worker Oc¬ 
tober 11). Greens occupy a petty bourgeois 
class-political position and contain within 
themselves a wide spectrum ranging from 
the critical-utopian to the semi-fascist: eg, 
David Ike, Third Wave, Green Anarchist , 
etc. Its best thinkers have written savage 
indictments of capitalism which supply 
wonderful ammunition for revolutionary 
socialists and communists. Despite that, 
most green ideas are confused, naive and 
at the end of the day reactionary. 

The solution to the world’s ecological cri¬ 
sis lies for the greens in nature itself - now, 
of course, humanised. Deep greens and 
those of a similar hue oppose global capi¬ 
tal. But they do so in the name of an imag¬ 
ined self-sufficient past, not a future of freely 
associated producers. There is an underly¬ 
ing prejudice against economic growth and 
technological progress. In parallel the Green 
Party programmatically insists upon a thor¬ 
oughly inhuman - Malthusian - reduction 
of the number of people in Britain from 60 
to 20 million; presumably along with draco¬ 
nian ‘non-racist’ immigration controls in 
order to prevent ‘overpopulation’. Africa, 
China, India and the ‘overpopulated’ ‘third 
world’ are viewed with the same bilious 
eyes. People, not alienated capitalist social 
relations and production for its own sake, 
are for them the fundamental problem. Fol¬ 
low that route, and you eventually reach the 
jaws of hell. 

What the Socialist Alliance must get to 
grips with is the task of constructing our 
own, Marxist approach to ecology. Graft¬ 
ing greenism onto socialism always fails, 
motivated as it is by a vain opportunist 
search for popularity not intellectual rigour. 
However, John Bellamy Foster, amongst 
others, has shown beyond doubt that 
Marxism alone makes possible ecological 
ways of thinking that are both thoroughly 
materialist and thoroughly human. 

For example, in The German ideology 
Marx and Engels explain that: “As long as 
man has existed, nature and man have af¬ 
fected each other” (quoted in JB Foster 
Marx's ecology New York 2000, p226). Men 
- and women - are part of nature and as such 
rely on nature. In other words there exists 
co-evolution. Attempts by humanity to ar¬ 
rogantly rule over nature like a conqueror 
over a conquered people, like something 
standing outside nature, results in dire, to¬ 
tally unforeseen, consequences. Drought, 
soil exhaustion, erosion, flash floods, 
desertification. 

Nature “revenges” itself, writes Engels, 
and shows in no uncertain terms that “we, 
with flesh, blood and brain, belong to na¬ 
ture, and exist in its midst, and that all our 
mastery of it consists in the fact that we 
have the advantage of all other creatures 
of being able to learn its laws and apply 
them correctly” (K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 
25, London 1987, pp460-61). 

Capitalism has, though, alienated human¬ 
ity from nature. There is a profound meta¬ 
bolic rift between humanity’s productive 
activity and the ecosystem. All progress 
under capitalism is bought at the expense 
of the worker and nature. The task of so¬ 
cialism and then communism - associated 
humanity - is to bring about a return of 
humanity to nature and nature to humanity 
and through that establish a sustainable 
balance and interchange between the two. 

For a - Victorian and low-tech - picture of 
the communist society we envisage pick¬ 
up a copy of William Morris’s futuristic 
novel News from nowhere. The distinction 
between town and country has vanished. 
England is a garden scattered here and there 
with airy workshops. Nothing is wasted. 
Nothing despoilt. Production is organised 
not for profit but genuine use. Humanity 
lives in harmony with humanity therefore 
humanity lives in harmony with nature. 
Maybe the Socialist Alliance has its 
apprentice William Morris in China Mielville. 


Either way let us have an ecology 
commission, which beginning with first 
principles, painstakingly takes us from mere 
good intentions to a fully rounded 
programme. 

Still hankering after a red-green popular 
front, comrade Pete McLaren, editor of the 
Socialist Alliance’s defunct The All Red 
and Green , actually warns of the danger of 
“direct clashes” between ourselves and the 
“Green Party” in elections - as happened on 
June 7 2001. In the same manner, Ian Birchall 
fantasised a while ago - as an SWP “exer¬ 
cise in political science fiction”- about a 
“possible” reformist “coalition” govern¬ 
ment consisting of greens, the Socialist 
Alliance and independent Labour leftists 
{Socialist Review December 2000). His ‘sci¬ 
ence fiction’ served not to sound the alarm 
but was supposed to inspire. Heaven help 
us. Nevertheless those siren voices that 
seek “positive links” with the likes of the 
Green Anarchist or who would turn the 
Socialist Alliance into a rainbow coalition 
are nowadays increasingly marginal. The 
Socialist Alliance unites reds as reds. Ex¬ 
cellent. 

The reader is bound to ask whether com¬ 
munists actually want green socialists to 
join the Socialist Alliance? Absolutely - as 
long as they accept democratically agreed 
aims and policies as the basis for united ac¬ 
tion and abide by our rules. Socialist greens 
should be offered the hand of friendship 
and positively welcomed: eg, the resound¬ 
ing vote by the Green Socialist Network to 
“affiliate to” the Socialist Alliance - at its Oc¬ 
tober 6 2001 AGM - is cause for celebration 
{Weekly Worker October 11). Not because 
of its claimed 300 membership, but because 
its represents a distinct socialist viewpoint 
which has been won to put its efforts into 
the bigger Socialist Alliance project. Natu¬ 
rally this unity does not put an end to po¬ 
lemical exchanges. On the contrary unity for 
us is premised upon constant political de¬ 
bate. 

Labour reinvented 

The ‘background and aims’ proposals 
drafted by the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales in their alternative constitution have, 
in comparison to the SWP’s, the decided 
advantage of being compact, and actually 
upholding the goal of “a socialist transfor¬ 
mation of society.” True, the approach to 
the Labour Party is rigidly closed-ended, 
but then the same goes for the SWP and 
the standing constitution. We are told with 
absolute certainty that the Labour Party 
cannot reverse its embrace of the “free mar¬ 
ket”. The idea that presentday monopoly 
capitalism has anything in common with a 
“free market” is a complete fallacy, of 
course. Furthermore, the Labour Party - be 
warned - would quickly repaint itself deep¬ 
est red if socialism once again grew in popu¬ 
larity. 

There is, however, a definite sub-text in 
the ‘aims’ which, by rather plodding impli¬ 
cation, seeks to legitimise Peter Taaffe’s al¬ 
together problematic, not to say hostile, 
dealings with the Socialist Alliance. The 
Socialist Alliance “will attempt to support 
groups of workers who take steps towards 
... independent representation” {Pre-con¬ 
ference bulletin 2001 p21). Eg, SPEW 
standing against us under the Campaign 
Against Tube Privatisation umbrella or 
Hackney shop stewards? The Socialist 
Alliance could just about live with the com¬ 
rades’ cut and paste ‘background and aims’ 
but we would argue for something along 
these lines: 

“1. The Socialist Alliance aims to build a po¬ 
litical alternative to the Labour Party. We do 
this by fighting elections, supporting all 
workers in struggle, taking a lead on all 
democratic questions and building support 
for the Socialist Alliance within the work¬ 
ing class. 

“2. Our goal is the creation of a new work¬ 
ing class political party dedicated to the 
overthrow of capitalism and achieving so¬ 
cialism, ie, the rule of the working class, and 
through that general freedom. 

“3. Until a full programme is adopted, the 
manifesto, People before profit , agreed by 
the March 10 2001 Birmingham policy con¬ 
ference, and as subsequently amended, will 
function as the programme of the 
alliance” • 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

Our December 1 conference is getting ever closer, it is vital that 
all the pro-partyist forces in the SA make their voice heard and 
- even more importantly - organise as one united force. 

This has been recognised by comrade Liz Davies, former 
Labour NEC member, who has now signed up to the ‘For a 
democratic and effective Socialist Alliance’ statement. She has 
been joined by comrades Reece Bowman of Teesside SA, 
Angela Paton of Hackney and Seb Matthews of Cambridge¬ 
shire. 

We must all fight to make sure that the December 1 confer¬ 
ence takes us a step closer to what is needed - not a federal non¬ 
aggression pact nor an on-off united front. We need a party • 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed through 
our collective experience of the general election. We are 
now a registered political party and have the beginnings of 
a national profile, national leadership and we have our 
democratically agreed manifesto. To fight for our manifesto 
(which culminates in socialism), we must move beyond our 
present structures. We need an effective and therefore 
democratic ovganisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral oiganisa- 
tion. We need to take initiatives in all fields of society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureaucratically 
controlled from above nor limited to an ineffective non-ag¬ 
gression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. TheSA needs 
clear central priorities with local autonomy and democratic 
rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum unity in 
action through debate at the highest level involvinga broad, 
wide-ranging and inclusive discussion. The Socialist Alliance 
should strive to ensure that all significant trends find repre¬ 
sentation on leading committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon in the 
struggle for socialism means that all members must enjoy 
the following rights: 

•freedom of opinion and expression; 

•the right to take part in the formation of Socialist Alliance 
policies; 

•the right to put oneself forward for and to take part in the 
selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance to account through democratic mechanisms; 
•the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist Alliance 
officers and committees; 

•the right to form distinct temporavy or longer-term politi¬ 
cal platforms; 

•the right to read, write for and publicly distribute publica¬ 
tions; 

•the right to information about Socialist Alliance activities; 
•the right to political education and socialist theoiy in the 
Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee (SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

1 Please add my name to the statement 1 

I Name_ i 

1 Address_ | 

* Town/city_Postcode_ * 

i SA branch_ i 

1 SA position__ I 

J Signature_Date_ [ 

| Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, j 

| London, WC1N3XX j 

I_I 
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ASIATIC MODES 


T he Asiatic mode of production in¬ 
volves major methodological problems 
for Marxists. Some of these problems 
are obvious, some less so. To begin with, we 
should note that for many years, under ‘of¬ 
ficial communism’, the very existence of the 
Asiatic mode of production was denied. 

Marx actually dealt with the subject quite 
extensively in the Grundrisse - the notebooks 
he compiled for a critique of political 
economy in the period 1857-8, preparatory 
to writing Capital. A short extract from the 
Grundrisse was published in the journal TVm? 
Zeit at the beginning of the last century, but 
the whole text was not published until be¬ 
tween 1939 and 1941 in Moscow, and that 
edition was hardly noticed for obvious rea¬ 
sons. People only started to notice the book 
when it appeared in another edition in Berlin 
in 1953. 

Among real Marxist scholars, however, it 
had already been known for some time that 
the Grundrisse did indeed include references 
to what Marx called the ‘Asiatic mode of pro¬ 
duction’ . He refers to it very clearly in his dis¬ 
cussion of other modes: ie, slave, feudal and 
capitalist modes of production. So this had 
been known for quite some time. 

GV Plekhanov, for example, applies what 
you might call a ‘semi-Asiatic mode of pro¬ 
duction’ analysis in his work on tsarist Rus¬ 
sia. If you think about it, you will realise that 
our understanding of tsarist Russia, and in¬ 
deed of a large number of other places, has 
been skewed by the fact that it was assumed 
that the mode of production existing prior to 
the 1917 Revolution was feudal. 

Yet the fact is that Russia under the tsars 
did not have a characteristic feudal aristoc¬ 
racy, rooted in land ownership. It was it was 
an aristocracy of service. In other words, as 
you moved up the tsarist bureaucracy, you 
were given a particular noble’s title. In fact 
Lenin’s father was ennobled in just this way, 
because he was inspector-general of schools 
for the whole of his province. This was, in 
fact, very much like the Pmssian aristocracy 
of the period. 

Russia was, therefore, not a t mz feudal ar¬ 
istocracy in the way that we understand feu¬ 
dalism in western Europe, but rather it was a 
feudalistic formation. Where the ownership 
of land in Russia was concerned, for exam¬ 
ple, such large land ownership as there was 
tended not to be in the hands of families who 
were rooted in a particular area and had in¬ 
habited it for countless centuries, on the clas¬ 
sical feudal model. Feudalism in this sense 
was only developing in Russia during the 
17th century, when the rest of Europe was in 
the process of getting rid of it. 

In fact the interesting thing about the 1905 
revolution, which took place against the 
background of a country that had been rap¬ 
idly industrialising for the last quarter of a 
century, was its combination of backward 
and more advanced layers. Russia actually 
needed a failed workers’ revolution, which 
was what 1905 was, even to get to the feudal 
estate system. Most people talk about the 
tsarist duma as if it was a bourgeois parlia¬ 
ment. It was not. A bourgeois parliament is 
elected on the basis of one man, one vote, 
but this was class voting. In other words, the 
votes of nobles and bureaucrats, of workers 
and peasants, counted for different weights 
in the different sections of the election to the 
duma. 

So we had a very strange set-up in Russia 
in 1905, in which it took a failed workers’ revo¬ 
lution actually to force the tsar to convene 
what was, in fact, a medieval estate system, 
of the sort that Henry II had convened in 
England some 750 years earlier. Hence, in the 
ideas of the first great Marxists who looked 
at Russia and tried to analyse it, we find there 
is that semi-Asiatic analysis of an entity that 
comprised both ‘feudal’ and even capitalist 
tendencies. That is the first interesting point. 

Of course, Plekhanov, Trotsky and the 
mainstream of Marxists in Russia, right up 
until the 1920s, generally accepted this ap¬ 
proach. And then, of course, it became a dirty 
word. This was principally because of the ar¬ 
gument over China. The Left Opposition 
regarded China as being a country in which 
there was the basic Asiatic substratum, with 
capitalist inroads deriving from the relation¬ 
ship with imperialism. Stalin, however, argued 
that China was feudal, and that what it re¬ 
quired was a bourgeois revolution. Hence it 
took Stalin a lot longer than it did for the Left 


Slate, veligion and 

Can the state and its bureaucracy function as both an agent of oppression and 
an agent of exploitation? Highlighting the examples of tsarist Russia and 
pharonic Egypt Al Richardson discusses the Asiatic mode of production 
and Marx’s theory 



... a 

tremendous 
amount of 
social 

experimentation 
was going on, 
inevitably 
there would 
have been a 
lot of dead 
ends, a lot of 
false starts 
and problems 


Opposition, to disentangle himself from sup¬ 
port for the Kuomintang 

Now it just so happens that one of the cen¬ 
tral figures in the argument over China at that 
time was Karl Radek, a leading figure in the 
Left Opposition, who was director of the 
Communist University of the Toilers of the 
East. This question, as to what China actu¬ 
ally was, effectively constituted the core of 
arguments about Chinese politics that took 
place in the Comintern and the University of 
the Toilers of the East in the 1920s. 

If the stageist theory, that all countries 
have to follow the same stages of develop¬ 
ment were tme, and China was indeed feu¬ 
dal, then there was an argument for 
supporting the bourgeois revolution, and if 
you want, you can put an equal sign between 
that and the Kuomintang. If, on the other 
hand, the basic development had never been 
like that, and what appeared to be feudal¬ 
ism, warlordism, the fighting of various great 
generals for power, etc, which accompanied 
the fall of all the major dynasties in China and 
indeed preceded the setting up of all the major 
dynasties, were not feudalism, then obvi¬ 
ously China did not follow the nice, neat lit¬ 
tle schema of slave society, feudalism, 
capitalism and so forth. 

It obviously did not. There was something 
wrong there, but Stalin’s Short Course his¬ 
tory of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union published in 1938 completely mles out 
the Asiatic mode of production, and does 
not even mention it as having been a part of 
Marx’s analysis. Long before, of course, PB 
Stmve had been crafty enough to claim that 
Marx had first of all supported the idea but 
later on abandoned it, though with practi¬ 
cally no proof whatsoever to back up this 
claim. Stalin merely ditched it altogether. 

I am not going to argue about China at this 
stage, because, methodologically speaking, 
what we are concerned with is the question 
of how an idea that was originally Marx’s and 
Marxist, became less ‘kosher’ in the modem 
period. It is interesting that those who would 


criticise Stalin and the CPSU on political 
grounds over this period, do not seem to see 
the problem of the Asiatic mode. 

For example, Perry Anderson’s book, Lin¬ 
eages of the absolutist state , has an appen¬ 
dix that constitutes a long attack on the 
Asiatic mode of production. Pointing to the 
wide range of societies that Marx analysed - 
in the Turkish and muslim empires, Iran and 
so forth - which were all indeed survivals of 
the Asiatic mode into the modern period, 
Anderson comments on how different they 
were, and claims that you cannot, therefore, 
put them into the same bracket. He conse¬ 
quently doubts the validity of the Asiatic 
mode of production as a category in terms 
of Marxist analysis. If Marx himself thought 
it was, then, according to Anderson, he was 
profoundly mistaken, because of the deep 
variations within it. 

An even more artificial argument, in my 
opinion, was that put forward by Barry 
Hindess and Paul Hirst in their book Pre¬ 
capitalist modes of production. They make 
no attempt whatever to discuss whether such 
societies ever existed or not, because such a 
method is evidently against the ‘laws’ of 
Althusserian analysis. Their sole argument, 
which they carry on over two hundred pages 
-1 wish I were capable of that sort of thing - 
is that ‘structurally’, the different parts of 
Marx’s analysis, whether it be right or wrong, 
do not fit together and it is, therefore, 
‘invalid’. That sort of argument reminds me 
of the wonderful discussion at the Univer¬ 
sity of Bologna in the middle ages, as to how 
many teeth there were in an ass. Some poor 
student came along and told them how many 
there were, and when they asked him how 
he got his answer, and he told them he had 
counted them, they gave him a good beat¬ 
ing because he had not done it from Aristo¬ 
tle. 

I shall move on now and talk about ancient 
society as I understand it. Here again, we 
have a deep methodological problem. You 
are acquainted with The origins of the fam¬ 
ily, private property, and the state , that 
seemed to develop the institutions of ancient 
societies in terms of classical Greece and 
Rome, via an understanding of Morgan’s 
anthropological analysis of the Indian peo¬ 
ples of the new world - an analysis very defi¬ 
nitely based on the city-state and upon tribal 
configurations. The assumption is that you 
get tribal configurations first, and then they 
develop into city-states. 

Having analysed, in my opinion, that the 
Asiatic mode of production is an original 
form, possibly not the original form of the or¬ 
ganisation of states but an original form, the 
fact is that ancient history confronts you with 
both types. If you analyse carefully the so¬ 
ciety of ancient Sumeria - which is where civi¬ 
lisation and city-state culture first arose in a 
literary sense - though it was arising earlier 
in parts of Turkey, you find that ancient 
Sumeria is very definitely a city-state culture, 
and until the rise of Urak and Babylon and 
later on of Assyria, it was very rarely united 
into one power at all. Those dynasties which 
did manage to unite it disintegrated back into 
its normal form of city-state civilisation. 
There is no doubt of that, it was a city state 
civilisation, and probably earlier than ancient 
Egypt, although perhaps only by a couple 
of centuries. 

Similarly, if you look at the Maya civilisa¬ 
tion of the new world, whose hieroglyphic 


inscriptions are now being read, that was 
very definitely a city-state civilisation. It is 
the odd ones out which are the interesting 
ones. They are ancient Egypt, of course, an¬ 
cient China, and probably the Indus valley 
civilisation Mohenjo-Daro and Harrapa. I 
say “probably”, because the sheer size of 
these great cities means that we cannot im¬ 
agine they were merely based upon a small 
geographical hinterland; they must have 
been imperial, though nobody has read their 
script, and there is so little of it on seals and 
such, so this must remain just an assump¬ 
tion. 

Then there are the hybrids - like the Aztec 
and the Inca empires. They are a mixture of 
the two. Remember they were both founded 
on great imperial conquests of large areas. 
They did not assimilate the tribes within 
them, and had signs of being conquerors of 
more civilised and developed cultures any¬ 
way, therefore they fell apart very easily fol¬ 
lowing Cortes’s attack in Mexico and 
Pizarro’s in Pem. The fact is that these were 
not exactly like either type. 

What I am arguing is that looking at the 
very origins of class society, the state and 
class exploitation, you are not looking at one 
model. You cannot say the Asiatic mode of 
production was first, or the city state model 
was first. You have to bear in mind that both 
models were going on at the same time. 

What is more, there were great variations 
between the models too, and I think I know 
why. The reason why Anderson points quite 
correctly to all the differences in the models 
that are always put up for Asiatic despot¬ 
ism, and the fact that there are such varia¬ 
tions, is very simple. It is the very origins of 
the state, the very origins of caste and class, 
and of bureaucracy. Human beings in these 
very experimental periods of human devel¬ 
opment are not going to come out with the 
same neat model, standardised and ready to 
be copied into 21st century textbooks. It is 
pretty obvious that a tremendous amount of 
social experimentation was going on, and 
inevitably there would have been a lot of 
dead ends, a lot of false starts and problems 
about the stability of the models, given the 
vastly different areas where they developed. 

The only one I can really talk about is an¬ 
cient Egypt, and it is on the basis of study¬ 
ing it, that I think Marx’s theory of the Asiatic 
mode of production should still be seen by 
Marxists as a valid analysis. Let’s face it: 
none of us has to agree with any of Marx’s 
principles if they do not stand up to reason, 
history, the laws of logic, etc. We do not 
believe in it just because Marx said it. The 
reason I think that it is so, is because ancient 
Egypt, which is the one I have studied from 
a very early age, fits that bill, I would say and 
I will try to explain why. 

First of all let us get rid of a few of the preju¬ 
dices. We have all seen too many films about 
pyramid building and such, in which ancient 
Egyptian society is depicted as a slave soci¬ 
ety. That cannot stand up to analysis. An¬ 
cient Egypt has been studied fairly carefully, 
and it is probable that for the first thousand 
years of its history, slaves in fact constituted 
a relatively privileged group, compared with 
the peasantry. That was because ancient 
Egypt did not lack manpower. There are dif¬ 
ferent estimates for the population, all of 
them guesses, of course, and all different, but 
we can say that it was in the region of 5-8 
million. From what we can gather from the 
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exploitation 


earliest records that allow us to assess the 
tax rent yield from the peasantry, it was sur¬ 
prisingly high - somewhere in the order of 
30%. Right from the old kingdom, from 2500 
BC one of the most common tomb scenes in 
the chapels of the nobility is of peasants 
being beaten to get the com yield out of them 
- it is carved openly, and bragged about by 
the bureaucracy of the Egyptian state. 

The official assumption in ancient Egypt - 
it was of course a completely agricultural so¬ 
ciety - was that the land and everything that 
came out of it in terms of produce was the 
gift of the gods; while not a full god himself, 
the pharaoh partook of some kind of divin¬ 
ity and hence was the link between the di¬ 
vine world and the world that everybody 
lived in. Therefore the ownership of land was 
not what we think of in terms of real owner¬ 
ship - neither in the case of private nor pub¬ 
lic institutions. It seems to have resembled 
what we would call usufruct - the right to use 
the products of the land, but without real 
ownership as such. 

It is tme, of course, that the pharaoh might 
grant land and estates to his soldiers, in or¬ 
der to ensure that they were ready for war 
when he needed them. To begin with, for 
hundreds of years, ancient Egypt did not 
have a professional soldiery, but in the end 
a soldier caste did emerge, and these soldiers 
were granted land. But that land could eas¬ 
ily be taken away from them by law. 

The same applied to public institutions 
and I’11 give an example. Those massive 
mortuary temples on the west bank at 
Thebes, on the same bank as the Valley of 
the Kings but about a mile away, had incred¬ 
ible incomes from lands all over Egypt de¬ 
voted to them. It is estimated that the 
mortuary temple of King Ramesses m alone, 
absorbed a fifth of the products of the Egyp¬ 
tian land available. 

Previous kings had established mortuary 
cults for their temples, and we find the same 
land later on belonging to the temple of an¬ 
other king. So it is obvious that at a minute’s 
notice a king could take the land that was 
supporting the mortuary cult of a past king 
back into the treasury, and attach it to the 
temple he was building for himself. 

On top of that, there were the cults of the 
different temples, such as the great Ammon 
temple at Kamak, which had massive herds 
and thousands of servants. Which cult flour¬ 
ished or not depended on the king. If he 
wanted to take the lands away from one tem¬ 
ple cult and devote it to another, because he 
was fonder of that god or thought that god 
was promising more to him than the other one 
was, he would do it. So it is obvious there 
was fluidity, as the king could make a claim 
upon any property whatever: it could read¬ 
ily be moved in and out of the royal treasury, 
transferred to a cult or could be reverted to 
individuals. 

Interestingly, the same was tme of human 
labour. You will have seen ushabti figures in 
glass cases in museums; small models of 
people, generally with the name of the owner 
on, with a fisherman’s fillet on their head, or 
a little basket on their backs, often a pot for 
water, and a pair of hoes. While these began 
as single figures, by 1500 BC there would be 
400 in a box. They are substitute servants, 
buried in tombs for the use of the dead. A 
spell written on them reads in part: “If ... [the 
name of the dead person] is counted off to 
do any work that ought to be done yonder 
in god’s domain in other words in the land of 
the dead - as a man to his duties, to cultivate 
the fields, to irrigate the shores, to transport 
sand from the west to the east, I will do this, 
here I am, thou shalt say.” 

In other words this little magic figure is 
meant to substitute for the labour that the 
god of the dead was allowed to call upon in 
his neck of the woods. In this life the phar¬ 
aoh had the absolute right to call upon your 
labour in any way he wanted, and when you 
died the god Osiris had the same rights. 


If you were a noble who had spent your 
time in luxury watching people having the 
tax rent beaten out of them in the fields every 
harvest time, you did not want to have to do 
the work for the god of the dead in the next 
world, so you filled a box with ushabtis to 
do it. 

The number of these figures, 400, is inter¬ 
esting. The Egyptian week was ten days. 
The Egyptian month was 30 days. There was 
one for each day of the 12-month year, mak¬ 
ing 360. And then, to keep them in order and 
force them to work, 40 of them were the 
bosses, distinguished by wearing the long 
skirts of the bureaucracy, who supervised the 
others. So the dead had people to do their 
jobs in the next world and also people to 
supervise them. 

This shows what the ancient Egyptians 
thought of these things in legal terms: that 
this sort of arbitrary demand on labour could 
be made on anybody and that they were ex¬ 
pecting it in the realm of the dead as well. 
What increases your suspicions about this 
system also, are the grants of abstention to 
different religious entities. Around the end 
of the old kingdom you start seeing steles - 
I think the first of them is from the reign of 
Pepi I or Pepi II - in which the priests of cer¬ 
tain temple establishments are absolved from 
any forced labour that can be imposed upon 
them. It is pretty obvious that this was fairly 
common and it is clear that this was the bu¬ 
reaucracy’s way of keeping itself privileged, 
keeping itself in order, and making sure that 
the bureaucracy did what it was told to. It 
ensured that, whilst, legally, anybody could 
be called on upon to do all these arbitrary 
tasks whenever it was required, there was a 
fairly complicated abstention system, a sys¬ 
tem that was carefully put on the record. 

Let us look at this system. First of all, the 
large scale mobilisation of labour, the idea that 
toiling slaves built the pyramids. We are stag¬ 
gered by the amount of labour involved. But, 
people have not worked out what would be 
the mechanics of having so many people on 
the Giza plateau. It is said that before the bat¬ 
tle of the pyramids Napoleon steadied his 
nerves by calculating how much stone there 
was in the Great Pyramid. He worked out, and 
apparently this is correct, that there is enough 
stone to build a wall nine feet high all the way 
round France. 

Obviously there was a lot of labour in¬ 
volved in that, but we do know that the king 
who had it built only reigned for 23 years. 
The Giza plateau itself could not contain 
millions of people. Also, how did they get 
the capstone to the top of the pyramid when 
it was complete? It was actually done by a 
series of alternating ramps. The inscriptions 
on the different blocks are interesting. They 
show that different work-gangs were drawn 
from all parts of Egypt. In other words, apart 
from the professional workforce, who lived 
in a village that is now being excavated on 
the Cairo side of the plateau, the slog work¬ 
force was obviously requisitioned from all 
parts of Egypt. And the blocks they brought 
in were entirely kept to them, and had inscrip¬ 
tions on the side. 

When the pyramids were built, what they 
did was send out orders to the different offi¬ 
cials, that they needed so many from a par¬ 
ticular village, and that was the way the 
labour was conscripted. We think that much 
of the hard work of getting blocks across - 
most of the casing blocks come from the just 
the other side of the Nile - was done when 
the Nile was in flood and the waters reached 
the edge of the Giza plateau, and they were 
brought by barge and dragged up onto the 
plateau. In fact there are quarries around the 
pyramids, where most of the blocks came 
from. 

So within 600 years of the establishment 
of a united kingship, we already have a highly 
efficient society which is flexing its muscles 
in terms of its ability to build gigantic projects 
by the requisition of peasant labour on the 


very efficient basis of picking out numbers 
from each village. Presumably such numbers 
were carefully chosen so they would not in¬ 
terrupt the main job of farming and harvest¬ 
ing. It is a frightening thought about the 
ability of a state, already in those primitive 
times, 4,600 years ago; the frightening abil¬ 
ity of a state once it is erected, to command 
and mobilise the massive potential created 
by the people in it. 

Was it a real class society? Here I have to 
enter a note of caution. Class, along with the 
state, has a history. When we analyse class, 
as we look at it from the point of view of where 
we are now, which is developed capitalism, 
we see the classes confronting each other 
in almost chemical purity. Even the middle 
and administrative classes are 
proletarianised. We do not have a peasantry. 
Apart from the working class and the bour¬ 
geoisie, other classes and sections of soci¬ 
ety count for very little. Indeed there is often 
a suspicion that some of them are artificially 
kept in existence in order to provide a bit of 
padding for the ruling class. Aside from that 
point, the fact is that we have a chemically 
pure class society, with a long history. 
Classes are defined by their relationship to 
each other via the means of production. You 
must realise that the condition of having pure 
classes could not have been the case early 
on. There was a long experimental period, 
going on for thousands of years in the his¬ 
tory of human institutions. 

Therefore I think what there was in Asi¬ 
atic society was a system in which the state 
bureaucracy, as a caste , functioned almost 
like a ruling class, but, unlike a mling class, 
could not always pass on its wealth to its 
children and thereby perpetuate itself as a 
separate class. This was partly, of course, 
because the pharaoh at his own whim could 
remove any of them at any time, and partly 
because their wealth actually rested on their 
position within the bureaucracy itself, and 
nowhere else. 

Thus there were some rather weird things. 
Early on in ancient Egypt, there was what 
seems to us a strange mixture of civil and 
religious titles. There was someone called 
vizier, who was head of the state bureauc¬ 
racy, governed the country and reported 
daily to the king: ie, he was the prime minis¬ 
ter in our terms. This person might also have 
been a priest at some temple in the delta. He 
might also have had the title of greatest of 
seers at Heliopolis, with other religious titles 
mixed in with it. If such a man were govern¬ 
ing the country, he would not have time to 
dress up in priestly robes and anoint an im¬ 
age in a damp temple at the far end of Egypt. 
So it is obvious that this was a sinecure. It 
must have been like the system of benefices 
enjoyed by bishops and senior clerics in the 
medieval church. In other words, it was a 
matter of income. 

That is the clue to this strange mixture of 
civil and religious offices. Technically, the 
man would have had no income, because 
there was no such thing as pay; but being 
‘lord high this and priest of that’ provided 
him with reversion from the temple offerings 
as a form of income. Early on, all the top of¬ 
fices were in the pharaoh’s own family any¬ 
way, or were given to people who married into 
it. But later on a proper bureaucracy does 
emerge in which this feature is there. 

Another peculiar thing is that already by 
the 15th century BC they were buying and 
selling priestly offices. There is a great stele 
that was found in Kamak temple, from about 
1590 or 1580 BC, in which a fellow is flogging 
all his offices to somebody for money, and 
all the income that comes to his offices is me¬ 
ticulously listed. In the later period, people 
could not only sell off priestly offices, they 
could sell off fractions of them as well. So 
wealth, income, derives from the relationship 
of king, gods and state. 

The role of mythology in this relationship 
was to embrace all aspects of the interaction 
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between nature and society. So you have a 
complex of wholly religious concepts in a 
context of land tenure that vests ownership 
of land in the king, because he represents 
the gods on earth. In this situation all the 
tension is between the way society is organ¬ 
ised on earth, and the products of the land 
that are supposed to be the gift of the gods 
by their fruitfulness. 

Mythology is supposedly the sophisti¬ 
cated expression of the culture of this soci¬ 
ety, although in fact it did have other 
expressions of its culture which are actually 
more sophisticated, but which were techno¬ 
logical rather than abstractions. Clearly, my¬ 
thology was intended to sanctify and justify 
everything that happens on earth. If any¬ 
thing goes wrong, such as the Nile not ris¬ 
ing high enough, leading to famine, or 
over-flooding and causing destmction, then 
presumably that is the king’s fault because 
he has not adjusted the relationship between 
the gods as he ought to have done, that 
being his main job. Hence you get kingship 
being questioned at certain times of diffi¬ 
culty, and you even get rebellion and cer¬ 
tainly destruction and looting, and 
sometimes the fracturing of the country into 
different areas. 

There are a lot of very difficult problems 
involved in this. For example, discussions 
about classical society often revolve around 
the question as to whether the main thing in 
such societies was social status, or was it 
class? It is difficult to argue one way or an¬ 
other even with regard to relatively recent 
social formations. But I would argue that, for 
earlier times, the third millennium BC that I 
have spoken about, it is wrong to try to sug¬ 
gest that you can argue for class or caste or 
anything else, because the institutions were 
in the process of development. The whole 
rhythm of this development took centuries. 

All I would say to justify in my opinion 
Marx’s approach to the Asiatic mode of pro¬ 
duction, is that if anyone wants to read any 
further about ancient Egypt, there is a won¬ 
derful book written by an Egyptian scholar, 
Abdel Mohsen Bakir called Slavery in 
pharonic Egypt , which demonstrates that 
for the first 1,500 years of Egyptian history, 
slavery was very rare indeed. It only takes 
off after this period, after the conquest of 
other countries. And if you think about it, if 
ancient Egypt is not short of manpower, the 
slaves brought in from other countries were 
going to be highly skilled technicians, house 
servants, or people captured for political rea¬ 
sons. And if someone were working with 
highly technical skills, such as glass making 
for a temple, or silver or gold work, he would 
not be treated as vilely and badly as the 
normal Egyptian peasant, who was beaten 
every harvest to make him give up his 30% 
tax yield. In this sense, slaves would have 
been privileged. I find that a very compelling 
argument. 

There were different words used for dif¬ 
ferent degrees of servitude under the ancient 
Egyptians. There were very severe punish¬ 
ments for the peasants who tried to escape 
from their lands and there were also Gulag- 
style work colonies. 

On the whole, I would say that Marx’s 
theory of the Asiatic mode of production is 
correct with regard to ancient Egypt, so long 
as we remember that during this period hu¬ 
man relations, class, state, caste, bureauc¬ 
racy, indeed every aspect of ancient 
Egyptian society, were in a continuous proc¬ 
ess of change and development • 
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DEBATING THE WAR 


Hackney SA 

Hard road to unity 


A lthough the experience of many is 
that Socialist Alliance branches are 
being marginalisd by the Socialist 
Workers Party in favour of the anti-war 
movement, Hackney appears to have fared 
better than most. 

After an initial wobble with SWP mem¬ 
bers not wanting to discuss the war at all, 
we now have two SA delegates to the Hack¬ 
ney Stop the War Coalition. More to the 
point, we have also discussed the issue at 
all members meetings and produced our 
own leaflets on the war. A new leaflet, cur¬ 
rently under discussion, will hopefully go 
much further than the current anti-war coa¬ 
lition and take a strong stance both against 
the Taliban and for militant action against 
the war. 

There have also been interesting devel¬ 
opments with the Morning Star's Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain. Discussions were held 
between representatives of Hackney SA 
and CPB last week in order to map out fu¬ 
ture cooperation. Monty Goldman and Ivan 
Beavis of the CPB met Liz Davies, Anne Me 
Shane and Will McMahon of the SA. 

The comrades from the CPB made clear 
at the beginning that they were not talking 
about joining the SA but wanted to open 
up the possibility of mutual support in the 


2002 local elections. They want to stand two 
candidates and do not want to stand 
against the SA. Our side floated the idea of 
SA sponsored CPB candidates. This ap¬ 
peared agreeable to the CPB comrades and 
they said they would report back to their 
organisation. They were invited to attend 
members meetings and the manifesto and 
candidate selection meeting on December 
2. Members of the CPB have already in fact 
begun to attend as observers. 

Other avenues of work agreed were anti¬ 
war work, campaigning around the council 
cuts and also public political discussions. 
It has been rumoured that the London ag¬ 
gregate of the CPB has discussed joining 
the SA and agreed to defer the debate until 
after our December conference. When 
asked about the CPB moving closer to the 
SA in other parts of the country, one com¬ 
rade replied that a process of left realign¬ 
ment is now possible that, when the Soviet 
Union existed, could not have been con¬ 
templated. Also that the Blairisation of 
Labour has opened up a debate within the 
CPB on whether to continue supporting 
the Labour Party. The acknowledgement 
of the need for the left to come together is 
welcome and the CPB should be encour¬ 
aged to join the SA. 


A pre-conference debate was held on 
Thursday. Unfortunately the turnout for 
this meeting - especially from the SWP - 
was very low. Leading SWP members gave 
a variety of unconvincing reasons - rang¬ 
ing from a lack of interest among their mem¬ 
bership, to not wanting to dominate 
numerically, to a lot of people having a flu 
virus. The result was about ten SWP mem¬ 
bers in attendance (out of over 200 SWP 
members signed up to the Hackney SA). The 
average being between 40-100. 

This shows something of a lack of com¬ 
mitment to a vital debate on the way forward 
for the SA. Undoubtedly it reflects the ster¬ 
ile internal life of the SWP - where members 
are rarely involved in serious discussion 
and are pushed instead to be foot soldiers 
rather than self-activating cadre. 

Showing the importance that is attached 
to Hackney SA, all the movers of constitu¬ 
tional proposals at the December 1 confer¬ 
ence attended, with the exception of Pete 
McLaren. The discussion was useful albeit 
rather flat. Clive Heemskirk for the SP put 
forward his federal proposals and defended 
them essentially on the basis that the SWP 
are the majority and they do not trust them 
to respect the SP’s democratic rights. How¬ 
ever, it was pointed out that, when the SP 
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Middlesbrough 

Class solutions 


were the majority of the London Socialist 
Alliance, they played a very undemocratic 
role. 

Rob Hoveman for the SWP argued that 
the SA must go forward on a one-member 
one-vote basis, and although reluctant to 
call the S A a party, said that if it walks like a 
party and talks like a party, then possibly it 
is one. He was against the proposal of a SA 
paper - everyone had the right to publish 
their own views. But as was made clear by 
both Dave Church and Mark Fischer for the 
CPGB, nobody is talking about closing 
down anybody’s publications but instead 
of taking a vital step forward to build on the 
gains of the SA. It is not enough to have 
local bulletins - an effective national 
oganisation needs a regular political paper. 

Comrade Fischer also criticised those like 
Workers Power who want a party ‘sometime 
in the future’. Also the SP, who argue for a 
mass working class party but refuse to build 
the SA as the nucleus for such a party. 

The discussion mainly focused on the 
reluctance of the SP to commit itself to the 
SA. However, much as the SWP has been 
in advance of the SP to date on this ques¬ 
tion, its rush to downplay the SA as simply 
one of a number of ‘united fronts’ since the 
advent of war is worrying. Clearly, inde¬ 
pendents and others in Hackney and else¬ 
where are frustrated at the SWP’s failure to 
put the SA at the forefront of the anti-war 
movement and the subsequent neglect of 
the SA as SWP members msh off to do their 
own anti-war activities. There should be no 
contradiction between building the SA and 
building the anti-war movement# 

Anne Me Shane 


A nti-war activists from across the North- 
East met in Middlesbrough last Mon¬ 
day to hear Labour MP Alan Simpson. He 
is one of the few parliamentary voices thus 
far to break from the three-line whip imposed 
by Tony Blair and Hiliary Armstrong on in¬ 
ternal dissenters. He shared a broadly con¬ 
stituted Teesside Against the War platform 
alongside speakers from the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, the CPGB and the Green Party. With 
over 200 in attendance substantially more 
so than initially predicted, the event was 
without doubt a success, 

The proceedings began with a number of 
brief introductions from local anti-war cam¬ 
paigners. Pete Smith, an ex-university lec¬ 
turer and a founding member of Teesside 
Against the War, condemned Washington 
as “The new Rome”, and declared that a 
“non-exploitative relationship between the 
so-called first and third worlds” was nec¬ 
essary in order to prevent further conflicts. 
However, he only offered international di¬ 
plomacy as a solution. Bill Wennington of 
the Green Party warned of the dangers of 
attacks on nuclear power facilities, such as 
that in Sellafield, which, he said, would re¬ 
lease 44 times the radioactivity as was dis¬ 
charged from Chernobyl. 

The final local speaker was Mehdi 
Husseini, a prominent figure in the local 
muslim community. He pointed to the high 
muslim turnout at the meeting. Husseini re¬ 
jected the hypocrisy of the British state’s 
chauvinism, and asserted that his national 
identity as a UK citizen should not there¬ 
fore cancel out his democratic right to ques¬ 
tion government policy. 

Despite being labeled a pernicious dis¬ 
senter and troublemaker by chief whip Arm¬ 
strong, Alan Simpson stated that he did not 
feel he had “broken the rules in order to 
support peace”. According to Simpson, this 
is our opportunity to “define a new and dif¬ 
ferent internationalism”, working to forge a 
world “driven by an urge to create equality, 


not war”. He condemned the “futile, im¬ 
moral, destructive and nonsensical” impe¬ 
rialist war drive, and stated “if there is a 
peace to be built, it will be built by ordinary 
people”. 

Despite socialistic rhetoric, however, 
Simpson offered no independent working 
class solution. Instead, he advocated “de¬ 
bate between world leaders” and “diplo¬ 
macy” through a newly constituted 
“international court of justice”. Such a 
court, of course, would undoubtedly be 
headed and controlled by the international 
bourgeoisie. 

Comrade Mark Fischer, from the CPGB, 
however, principally emphasized the irra¬ 
tionality of the current conflict. He spoke 
in no uncertain terms that the “key task” of 
the anti-war movement was to challenge 
not only the immoral violence, but also the 
reactionary ideas of Taliban fundamental¬ 
ism on the one hand and on the other the 
global system of capital. We must reject all 
suggestions that there can be no internal 
solutions in Afghanistan. “It is up to the 
ordinary people of Afghanistan to create 

I- 


democracy and overthrow the hated Tali¬ 
ban”, he said. He continued by asserting 
that western military action would only cre¬ 
ate a “world safe for hypocrisy”, and de¬ 
nounced the attacks on civil liberties and 
democratic rights which have manifested 
from the so-called ‘anti-terrorism’ legislation 
recently drafted by Bush in the US and 
Blunkett in the UK. 

The debate that followed largely con¬ 
sisted of routine condemnations of vio¬ 
lence, and reiterating comments initially 
made on the platform. In reality, there was 
little political debate. Alan Feasby of the 
Socialist Alliance, however, made the point 
that many in the room were not opposed to 
all wars - as socialists, the instigation of 
class war is in fact a principal aim. 

In his summing up, Mark Fischer 
stressed that to end this war we would have 
to follow a “political process”, and that the 
anti-war movement “must therefore evalu¬ 
ate the political forces involved”. In the light 
of Monday’s success, then, we hope that 
future meetings will be even bigger • 

James Bull 
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Second edition 

Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 

_____ Some comrades in the Socialist Aili¬ 
n' — I ance say we should settle for a loose 
1 l. conglomeration of leftwing groups 

J and local campaigns. Others want 
a 'relatively durable’ united front. 
For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, is an anathema. It is 
as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades al¬ 
ready have their own 'party’. 
Jack Conrad argues, however, 
that there is no party. They are groups or, worse, 
sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as 
long as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionavy tra¬ 
dition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a parly 
and seek to arm itself with the most advanced theovy. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have 
a common elected leadership, common election candidates 
and common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also offi¬ 
cially registered as a party. What matters is not the name, 
but creating a genuine party ethos. Drawing on an exten¬ 
sive study of history and containing a thorough analysis of 
the submissions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal Decem¬ 
ber 1 conference, this booklet presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance party 
contains extensive new material and has been updated 
throughout. 

£7.00 

Available from the CPGB address 

(Includes p&p) 
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Roots of the Taliban 


William Malley (ed), Fundamentalism 
reborn? Afghanistan and the Taliban, 

London 1998, pp253, £14.95 


F ollowing the events of September 11, 
books on Afghanistan have suddenly 
become best-sellers. Fundamentalism 
reborn? - a collection of articles by leading 
academic thinkers - is one of these ‘chart top¬ 
pers’. The book has pride of place in many 
mainstream book displays - and the same goes 
for SWP bookstalls. 

The precise nature of the social-religious 
milieu from which the Taliban emerged is not 
entirely clear. But we can, with the help of such 
books, establish its essential history and 
features. 

The actual word ‘Taliban’ is just a 
Persianised plural form of the Arabic word 
‘Talib’, meaning ‘religious student’. Obvi¬ 
ously, such figures are nothing new. In 1898, 
whilst travelling in the Northwest Frontier - 
then in India, now in Pakistan - Winston 
Churchill made scathing remarks about “a 
host of wandering Talib-ul-ilms, who corre¬ 
spond with the theological students in Tur¬ 
key and five free at the expense of the people”. 
The Afghan religious student attended the 
madrassas (islamic colleges), in which he pro¬ 
ceeded at his own - usually leisurely - indi¬ 
vidual speed, one subject at a time. 

However, the cmcial point to understand 
is that the specific origins of the Taliban regime 
now sitting in Kabul lie - to a large degree - 
outside Afghanistan. In the madrassas and 
refugee camps of Pakistan, where thousands 
of Afghans found themselves following the 
Soviet intervention of December 1979. Here 
they came under the influence - primarily - of 
the Jamiat-e Ulema-i Islam organisation, 
whose religious schools offered an ultra-con¬ 
servative religious education to boys from the 
Afghan refugee camps, especially orphans or 
sons of very poor fa mili es. 

Throughout the Afghan war in the 1980s, 
the Jamiat-e Ulema-i Islam had been quietly 
building up a support base amongst the 
Durrani Pushtuns living in Baluchistan and 
the North West Frontier Province. The 
Pushtuns that belong to the Jamiat-e Ulema- 
i Islam have much in common with those that 
came to compose the Taliban. Both come from 
the Durrani tribes that straddle the porous 
border between Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. The Jamiat activists are 
Deobandis, followers of a strict and ultra-con¬ 
servative sect. The Deobandi school, which 
originated in the Dar ul-Ulam Deoband, an 
institution established in the Indian town of 
Deoband in 1867. It was this school which 
provided the bulk of the Afghan ulema (reli¬ 
gious scholars) - including many current 
Taliban leaders 

The Deobandi also has a tradition of oppo¬ 
sition to the tribal and patriarchal stmctures 
of Pakistani society. Moreover, there is a deep- 
seated Deobandi antipathy to Shi’ite muslims, 
who are viewed as unbelievers. Naturally, this 
anti-Shi’ism manifests itself in extreme hostil¬ 
ity to Iran - especially after the revolution/ 
counterrevolution of 1979-81. 

It was almost inevitable that our would-be 
Talibanites, given their incredibly limited 
knowledge of the world, and brought up with 
the imparted knowledge of the narrow¬ 
minded village mullah from back home, would 
very quickly turn into ardent Deobandis upon 
exposure to the Jamiat colleges’ teachings. 

So, we can see that most of the Taliban are 
the children - often quite literally - of the 
counterrevolutionary jihad against the Soviet 
Union and the Peoples Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan. Their families continued to live 
in Pakistan as refugees even after the fall of 
Kabul to the mujahadeen in 1992. While all 
Taliban speak their mother tongue Pushto, for 
many their second language is not Persian, 
the lingua franca of Afghanistan, but Urdu, 


the language of Pakistan. Many Taliban carry 
Pakistani identity cards, and thousands of 
them actually voted in the 1997 elections in 
Baluchistan for the Jamiat-e Ulema-i Islam. 
Moreover, they recruited hundreds of 
Pakistani islamic fundamentalist students to 
fight for their anti-communist cause. 

The Taliban is nowadays made up of a 
number of strands. Besides the religious stu¬ 
dents there are former mujahadeen - often 
those affiliated to Mohammad Nabi 
Mohammadi’s Harakakat-e Enqelab-e Island, 
an overwhelmingly Pashtun party. The 
Taliban movement also has those adherents 
with a secular past (even some former sup¬ 
porters of the PDPA). Then there are elements 
of the Kandahari Pai luch brotherhood, a 
secret society with a distinctive uniform, 
whose members could be seen in the company 
of the Taliban in Kabul in mid-1997 (the Pai 
luch were involved in anti-modernist distur¬ 
bances in Kandahar in 1959). Especially in the 
north, the Taliban opened its doors to armed 
Pashtuns who reflagged themselves as 
‘Talibans’ for simple expediency sake. 
However, above them all is Mohammed Omar 
a prophetic or charismatic personality. He is 
called Amir al-Momineen (‘commander of the 
faithful’) by his followers and claims to 
possess the cloak of Mohammad. 

The Taliban have drawn on massive 
financial and logistical inputs from Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia - which transformed it into 
an organised political force with nation- wide 
objectives. Thanks to the support of Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia, it could build a firm support 
base through clientelism and patronage. 

The Taliban also learnt other things from 
the Deobandi - namely, that evil and apostasy 
were essentially defined in terms of departure 
from ritual. Therefore, the central and indeed 
overriding task is to enforce extraordinarily 
circumscribed modes of behaviour. 

Hence the pervasive presence on the 
streets of Afghanistan of the Amr bil-Maroof 
wa Nahi An il-Munkir (department for the 
promotion of virtue and suppression of vice) 
- itself modelled closely on the Saudi Arabian 
mutawwain (religious police). 

The role of this department was made ex¬ 
plicit by the Taliban’s deputy foreign minis¬ 
ter, Sher Mohammad Abbas Stanekzai, who 
admitted in September 1997 that it “is a fact 
our rules are obeyed by fear” - but this was 
necessary, he claimed, because the “people 
are addicted to sin”. These “sins” take the 
form of music, theatre, photography, painting, 
sculpture, kite flying, keeping pigeons, etc. 
Men, under pain of death, were told that they 
had to grow (long) beards. 

More infamously still, within days of tak¬ 
ing Kabul in September 1996, the Taliban’s war 
against “sin” viciously targeted women - in 
line with Deobandi teachings and Saudi prac¬ 
tice. Organised gynophobia. As well as be¬ 
ing banned from receiving health care or 
education, women were forced to wear the 
dreaded burqa - a stifling garment that totally 
encompasses the body, leaving only a mesh 
square over the eyes to permit minimal vision. 
At a stroke, the once cosmopolitan and 
Persian speaking Kabul had reverted to its 
pre-1959 days, when the government of prime 
minister Daoud Khan had announced the 
voluntary end of seclusion for women and the 
wearing of the veil. 

Interestingly enough, when all this was 
happening the United States acting state de¬ 
partment spokesman, Glyn Davies, said the 
US could see “nothing objectionable” about 
the version of islamic law the Taliban had im¬ 
posed. 

This brings us to the exact contours of the 
Taliban’s theocratic ideology. Are we seeing 



Like every 
other guerrilla 
group, they 
were 

composed of 
men who had 
spent years in 
fighting units 


a ‘rebirth’ of an essentially primitist funda¬ 
mentalism? Is the Taliban regime no more than 
some sort of strange, historical throw back - a 
living fossil which by some fluke has gained 
‘state’ power? 

William Malley provides useful material 
here, arguing that “the fundamentalist accepts 
no separation of politics and religion” and 
that “the fundamentalist is a modernist , re¬ 
sponsible not merely for obeying the dictates 
of the faith, but for ensuring that others do as 
well”. He adds: “Fundamentalism differs radi¬ 
cally from the non-modernist ultra-orthodox 
disposition in religion, since the latter retreats 
from the world, leaves god to rectify its evils” 
(my emphasis - pi8). 

In other words, the Taliban are a very mod¬ 
em phenomenon - shaped by the history and 
politics of the late 20th century. 

Yes, of course, you can label them as ‘tradi¬ 
tionalists’ who are exacting the revenge of the 
countryside over the cities. Yes, the Taliban 
want to impose ‘rural’ values. But these so- 
called ‘traditional’ values are not what they 
seem to be. When dealing with the Taliban 
we are talking more about the ongoing inven¬ 
tion of tradition through the creation of an im¬ 
aginary past. 

In this vein, William Malley writes: “It is not 
the values of the village, but the values of the 
villages as interpreted by the refugee camp 
dwellers or madrrassas students most of 
whom have never known ordinary village life 
that the Taliban seek to impose on places like 
Kabul (original emphasis - p20). 

Anthony Davis, in ‘How the Taliban be¬ 
came a military force’, dispels a common myth 
about the Taliban - that it ‘rescued’ Afghani¬ 
stan from anarchy. The take-over of most of 
the provinces involved violent hostilities and 
substantial loss of fife. That the fighting was 
not more protracted was indeed due to the 
Taliban tactics, ample supplies of cash and an 
aura of invincibility. But the tendency to 
portray the Taliban as having swept the south 
on a wave of popular adulation with scarcely 
a shot fired is nonsense. 

Another pervasive myth - argues Davis - is 
that the areas conquered were racked by utter 
lawlessness. Apart from Kandahar and its en¬ 
virons, the Taliban simply laid down ultimata 
and then fought their way into regions that 
were at what passes for peace in Afghnaistan. 
The Taliban’s energies have always focused 
on war, battle and conquest - not ‘reconstruc¬ 
tion’, even of the most oppressive, top-down 
sort. 

And - as M. Nazif Shahrani reminds us in 
his ‘The future of the state and the stmcture 
of community’, Pashtun chauvinism has been 
the story of Afghanistan in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. A quick look at the official histo¬ 


ries taught in its school confirms this. Written 
from the perspective of the ‘real’Afghans 
(Pushtuns) as the representatives of the true 
‘Aryan’ race, they depicted Afghanistan es¬ 
sentially as a Pushtun creation that was to 
serve their interests as the ‘master martial race’ 
(the Nazis were very ‘pro-Afghan’). Members 
of the non-Pushtuns groups (including the 
Tajiks, who in fact are also ‘Aryans’) were ei¬ 
ther denied any positive role in the national 
historical narratives or their role was rendered 
in a negative light. For example, Amir 
Habibullah II (the only Tajik mler in the 20th 
century) is described as a thief and insultingly 
dubbed, Bacha-i Saqao (the Water Carrier’s 
Son). 

Taliban rule has continued and intensified 
Pashtun domination and chauvinism. 
Shahrani talks about “the Taliban’s insistence 
on forcing misguided, punitive and Pushtun- 
tribal misunderstandings of islam (imported 
from the Northwest Frontier Province of 
Pakistan) upon the great majority” (p221). 

Indeed, some aspects of Taliban mle have 
a semi-racist element, especially the repression 
directed against the oriental-looking Hazaras, 
who - to their great misfortune - are also 
Shi’ites. A double burden. 

For all that, some would like to act as attor¬ 
neys for the Taliban - including, regrettably, 
the Socialist Workers Party, but hardly 
surprising given its support in the 1980s for 
the mujahadeen. 

In a recent issue of Socialist Worker , we 
read the following: “The Taliban’s treatment 
of women reflects both the underdevelop¬ 
ment of the villages the Taliban had come 
from and the trauma of the war years. Like 
every other guerrilla group , they were com¬ 
posed of men who had spent years in fight¬ 
ing units. Taliban leaders feared that their 
soldiers would behave as some previous 
mujahadeen groups had on taking a city. The 
war years had seen repeated abuse and rape 
of women. They said that forcing women into 
seclusion was a means of protecting them” 
(my emphasis -October 6). 

In this passage, the SWP makes the Taliban 
almost sound benign - its attitudes towards 
women being merely an unfortunate by-prod¬ 
uct of “underdevelopment” and “the trauma 
of the war years”. 

This comment from the SWP also shows 
an appalling ignorance. What about revolu¬ 
tionary guerrillas organisations where women 
have played a prominent - if not leading - role. 
The Fare in Colombia? The Sandinistas? The 
IRA? Tito’s Partisans? Or what about the NLF 
in Vietnam? Politics and programme decides 
- not whether a country is ‘advanced’ or 
‘backward’ • 

Eddie Ford 
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Party books 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 



Left 

split 


nationalists 

Network 



Jock Conrad 

li|trwiii(ii#R by Mary Ward 


rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
seif-deter mi nation 


Problems 

of CO mm unlit .liH«niH.n1in.n 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who deserted 
theCPGBinl992. 

£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £4.30. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


T he AGM of the Republican Commu¬ 
nist Network in Edinburgh last Satur¬ 
day proved to be a somewhat 
tortuous affair and the opportunity that ex¬ 
isted for members to debate RCN politics 
and tactics in this current period of hightend 
political activity largely failed to occur. The 
narrow nationalist “distrust” of the CPGB 
that is now ingrained amongst one wing of 
the RCN (Scotland) meant that problems 
(which undoubtedly exist) in the network 
generally were pushed to the forefront of 
debate and that the whole project is in dan¬ 
ger of ignominious collapse. 

The secretaries for RCN Scotland and 
England opened the meeting by reporting 
on work in each kingdom. It was their re¬ 
ports which set the framework for discus¬ 
sion during the rest of the day. 

Comrade Mary Ward began by outlining 
how a view existed in Scotland which some¬ 
how believed that the RCN Scotland was 
being “hampered” by the relationship with 
the RCN in England. Comrades in England 
were not building the RCN. Those in Scot¬ 
land were - despite a drop in membership. It 
should also be pointed out that the RCN is a 
network. In Scotland it functions as a recog¬ 
nised SSP platform. In England there is no 
party - nevertheless those in the RCN net¬ 
work have over the year made tremendous 
progress. Something which should be a 
source of strength and inspiration. Never¬ 
theless the RCN in Britain, she claimed, was 
not working as it currently stood. 

Comrade Steve Freeman agreed that there 
were differences in tempo and focus be¬ 
tween the two bodies but emphasised the 
need for ongoing debate if problems were to 
be correctly addressed and overcome. His 
comments were made against the back¬ 
ground of a split motion by RCN Edinburgh, 
which, although it was not due to be voted 
upon at the AGM, will be debated by the 
RCN in Scotland this month. That motion 
calls for the “breaking of formal links be¬ 
tween RCN Scotland and England”. 

The nationalist reasoning behind this mo¬ 
tion was made perfectly explicit. Those who 
speak in the name of an abstract Scottish 
workers republic and who want to split the his¬ 
torically constituted working class in Britain 
have to concoct in their fetid imaginations a 
national oppressor. Comrade Ian Robertson, 
RCN treasurer, argued for a split. The RCN 
(England) was not “real” because it was “run 
by the CPGB and RDG” who “impose” (or try 
to impose) their specific politics on others. All 
independents in England had been driven out 
by the CPGB, which “deliberately” plotted 
their exclusion. The CPGB ’ s ‘ ‘abusive’ ’ polem¬ 
ic s was wheeled out as another reason for 
separation - the comrade appears to “forget” 
that we have members and supporters in both 
kingdoms (besides Wales). 

Comrade Allan Armstrong also moaned 
on about the “conduct” of the CPGB at meet¬ 
ings. On top of that there was an almost end¬ 
less catalogue of hurts, petty complaints and 
half-in vented incidents. 


What exists is a 
nationalist wing in 
the RCN Scotland 
which finds itself 
rattled after suffering 
a string of defeats in 
debates and votes on 
an all-Britain basis 


In fact there are no problems between the 
RCN England and Scotland. What exists is 
a nationalist wing in the RCN Scotland 
which finds itself rattled after suffering a 
string of defeats in debates and votes on 
an all-Britain basis. Intolerable for those so- 
called ‘democrats’. Politically bankrupt, 
they search for any excuse to retreat into 
the snug position as an SSP left-nationalist 
ginger group. 

Perhaps the most pathetic excuse in¬ 
vented by the RCN Scotland’s left nation¬ 
alist wing is the CPGB’s supposedly 
“abusive” polemical style. CPGB members 
and supporters at the meeting pointed out 
that everyone must have the right to say 
what they want in the manner they choose 
during debate. Often there are going to be 
times when some easily bruised individual 
will interpret what is said as “abusive”. But 
what is wrong with 
abuse? Attempts to 
get rid of it are far 
worse, far more sin¬ 
ister, than the in¬ 
jured egos of certain 
would-be left na¬ 
tionalist politicians. 

What became ap¬ 
parent during the 
AGM, however, was 
that the left nation¬ 
alist wing is were 
not only complain¬ 
ing about the “man¬ 
ner” of debate, but 
the fact that they 
find themselves in a 
small minority - we 
only sent three 


comrades up from England and they still lost 
every vote. 

Although there were five motions tabled 
for discussion, only two were actually de¬ 
bated. Apart from the RCN Edinburgh’s 
motion calling for the “breaking of formal 
links”, the motion on ‘the war’, moved by 
comrade Sarah McDonald, was carried by 
10 votes to four (with an amendment from 
comrade Ward). There was one abstention. 
Comrade Armstrong - a member of the SSP’s 
international committee - voted against the 
motion on the grounds that it included the 
commitment for the RCN in Scotland, Eng¬ 
land and Wales to fight for a single all-Brit¬ 
ain party. Desperate for a ‘principled’ 
excuse, this left nationalist latched upon in¬ 
ternationalism. “If anything”, the comrade 
stated, “we need a new international from 
below”. Comrade Bridge pointed out that 
we need first of all to organise against the 
state that actually exists. This does not 
contradict the need to organise internation¬ 
ally. The first is a precondition for the other. 

The narrowness and dishonesty of the 
left nationalist minority have infected the 
RCN’s conciliators and spilled over to the 
election of members to the editorial board 
of Republican Communist. Comrade Arm¬ 
strong proposed that “to avoid problems” 
there should be an all Scottish editorial 
board. A wonderful example of a national¬ 
ist solution to the problems he and his fel¬ 
low nationalists had in no small part 
created. Responding to this, comrade 
Bridge proposed that he would like to see 
an editorial board representing the all-Brit¬ 
ain organisation: two from England, three 
or four from Scotland. Comrade Ward, “an¬ 
ticipating a split in the RCN”, proposed that 
all those elected should be provisional and 
all live in Scotland. Bob Goupillot, RCN 
chair and left nationalist, announced he 
would not work with the comrades from 
England. A number of votes being taken for 
each proposal. Only on the second attempt 
did the meeting narrowly agree (7 votes to 
6) to continue with the existing editorial 
board minus Bob Goupillot • 

Bob Paul 


Stop the war 
activity 

Stop the War Coalition 

National demonstration, November 18. Central London rally in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Theatre benefit 

A special evening of theatre in aid of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion, Sunday November 4,7.30pm, Royal Court Theatre, Sloane 
Square, London, tickets, at £10 each are available by either phon¬ 
ing 020 7791 3297 or emailing stopthewar01@yaiioo.co.uk 

Camden Stop the War Coalition 

Sunday November 4 -11.00am to 1.00pm at Brockway Room, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square WC1. 

Meeting on ‘The crisis and the labour movement’. Tony Benn 
on the way forward for the labour movement in the aftermath of 
September 11 and the bombing of Afghanistan. Chair: Jeremy 
Corbyn MR Organised by Camden Trades council and Islip 
unity group. 

Discussion meeting 

Organised by Workers Left Unity of Iran and the Movement 
for Socialism. 

‘September 11 and the war against terrorism’, Saturday Novem- 


ag/unsJT 

http://www.mwaw.org 


STOP THE WAR 


http://www.stopwar.org.uk 
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OUR HISTORY 


Mobilising the 
unemployed 


The boom following 
World War I was short 
lived. In the 12 
months from 
September 1920 
unemployment in 
Britain rose from 
250,00 to 2 million. 
Soon after its 
foundation the 
Communist Parly of 
Great Britain 
instructed members 
to participate in and 
lead the struggles of 
the unemployed. The 
parly’s weekly paper 
carried many 
accounts of the fruits 
of this work including 
these two. In 1921 
the Party was 
instrumental in 
forming the National 
Unemployed Workers 
Committee 
Movement, a body 
which organised the 
unemployed on a 
national basis in the 
years between the 
wars, years 
characterised by 
permanent high 
levels of 
unemployment. 


Coventry unemployed: a soviet formed 


C omrade I Stewart, Communist 
Party organiser for the Midlands, 
is doing good work at Coventry. 
At the request of the Unemployed Work¬ 
ers’ Committee he has been addressing 
huge meetings of unemployed, and his 
suggestions have already led to practi¬ 
cal action which is having a marked ef¬ 
fect on the town authorities. 

At the head of 2,000 men he marched 
to the Deasy works and demanded to be 
allowed to address the men still at work 
there. Opposition was useless, and so at 
the head of his army, Stewart marched 
into the works and held a joint meeting 
of employed and unemployed. The man¬ 
ager wished to speak first, but the meet¬ 
ing insisted on him waiting until Stewart 
had finished. 

Stewart told them that unemployment 
could only be finally abolished by the 
abolition of the capitalist system, but 
suggested as an immediate step that the 
men already employed should reduce 
their hours of labour until all the unem¬ 
ployed were absorbed. 

Tom Dingley also spoke, and then the 
manager said that the firm would do all in 
its power to do something for them. 
Stewart stated, both here and at other 
factories that were visited, that the men 
were coming back again and again until 
they could control the entire factories. 

During the weekend more large meet¬ 
ings have been held at various works. 
Complete order is being maintained by a 
police force formed from the workers 
themselves, and the ordinary police are 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
mayor has called a town’s meeting to 
deal with the situation and “to consider 
the method whereby the growing volume 
of unemployment prevalent in this city 
may be overcome, and a full living wage 
be assured to all citizens willing to render 
service to the community.” 

The men are in no mood to consider 
proposals of the usual charity dole or¬ 
der, and their demands are of a practical 
and far-reaching character, as embodied 
in the following resolutions: 

“Seeing that everyone willing to 
render useful service to the community 
has the right to enjoy all the benefits won 
by labour from nature, we demand that 
all workers shall have maintenance, 
whether working or not. 

“We demand, as a practical solution 
to unemployment, that the civic au¬ 
thorities invite the Russian trade delega¬ 
tion to meet them in order to discover 
what commodities Russia is prepared to 
purchase from Coventry. 

“We demand that a factory be taken 
in the interests of the community to pro¬ 
duce such commodities, the workers to 
elect their own management. 

“Further, we demand that the civic 
authority uses its power to prevent pri¬ 
vate interests hindering the work of the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council.” 

Comrade Emery has been elected sec¬ 
retary of the local soviet, and comrade 
Stewart has been instmcted to assist the 
Unemployed Workers’ Committee to the 
best of his ability. 

The old features of pre-war unem¬ 
ployed demonstrations are entirely ab¬ 
sent from these manifestations. Here is 
no cringing body of half-starved men 
begging for bread, or, on the other hand, 


a crowd of potential rioters out for loot. 
It is an ordered demonstration by intelli¬ 
gent organised workers that will not 
starve at the behest of capitalism; but 
that if production cannot be carried on 
by the present owners of factories and 
plant without inflicting suffering on large 
masses of the community, the workers 
can and will. Other towns please copy. 

Let those workers still in employment 
resolutely refuse to work a single minute 


over the time necessary to ensure em¬ 
ployment for all. Control production in¬ 
stead of being controlled by it. If a single 
man in any industry seeks employment 
and cannot obtain it, it is a reflection on 
all his fellow workers. 

The workers can stop unemployment; 
it is clear the capitalists cannot It is up to 
the workers to make the attempt” • 

The Communist 
October 7 1920 


London Unemployed 
Movement 


T o the Islington Unemployed Relief 
Committee is to be given the credit of 
starting the direct action campaign of the 
unemployed, which has now assumed 
such large proportions in London and the 
neighbourhood. 

The committee, when first formed, 
found itself faced with the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable accommodation for 
holding its meetings, or for storing and 
distributing the food presented by shop¬ 
keepers in the borough. 

The South East Library in Essex Road, 
which during the war had been used by 
the food ministry for controlled pur¬ 
poses, was empty, and seemed an admi¬ 
rable place for the purpose. So the 
committee took possession and there 
the Islington unemployed still remain. 

Apart from a summons for obstmction 
by taking a collection with a box, and an¬ 
other for chalking the pavement, there 
has been no trouble with the police. 

The Islington unemployed are well 
organised. A demonstration recently to 
the Guardian was lined up in military for¬ 
mation - ie, platoons of 20 with a sergeant 
in charge of each. These sergeants were 
elected from the men themselves, and are 
ex-service men. 

In Edmonton, Tottenham, Waltham¬ 
stow, Hackney, Southwark, Camberwell, 
Peckham, and St. Pancras similar move¬ 
ments are now organised. Town halls, 
public libraries and empty houses have 
been seized in all these places. 

A central committee, composed of 
delegates from the different localities in 
and around London, now meets at the 
library in Essex Road, Islington, daily. 

All this is not to say that a revolution 
is in progress. Nevertheless, it is a very 
good sign that the unemployed have 
determined to make their discontent open 
and organised, instead of keeping it se¬ 


cret and shameful. Already local authori¬ 
ties have been compelled to take steps 
to remedy the existing distress far be¬ 
yond what they would have taken had 
the unemployed remained quiescent. 
They will be wise if they break through 
their present powers entirely and throw 
the whole blame on the government 
They will be lucky if they escape being 
compelled to do so. 

In all these movements the active spir¬ 
its have been communists, themselves 
unemployed. They know how impossi¬ 
ble it is to solve unemployment while 
the capitalist system remains, but they 
realise also the necessity for organised 
action in order to drive the lesson home, 
and to ensure that something, at any 
rate, is done to alleviate immediate dis¬ 
tress. Communist branches everywhere 
should neglect no opportunity of giv¬ 
ing support and guidance to the unem¬ 
ployed movement. In most localities 
they are already doing so. 

The day of ragged processions is over. 
The demands now being made are put 
forward by men who are resolute to re¬ 
dress their wrongs because they have 
not lost their self-respect. They are learn¬ 
ing by bitter experience the communist 
lesson that only in a new order of soci¬ 
ety will unemployment be finally abol¬ 
ished. They are learning, too, how futile 
capitalism is to touch even the fringe of 
the problem • 

The Communist 
December 9 1920 


What we 
fight for 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical stmggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
stmggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the stmggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


The unfolding series of 
'Our history’ articles are 
available on the CPGB 
website: 
h«p:// 

www.cpgb.org.uK/ 

ourhistory 
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For a two 
state 
solution 




A s the US and Britain wage their 
‘anti-terrorist’ war against Tali¬ 
ban-ruled Afghanistan and al - 
Que’da, their attempts to build a ‘broad’ 
alliance including ‘moderate’ Arab and 
muslim states behind them are being 
massively inconvenienced and damaged 
by one of their key allies. Israel, under the 
shaky coalition regime of the rightwing 
anti-Arab chauvinist Ariel Sharon, is 
completely out of step with US strategy 
at this point in time. 

Indeed, it appears that Sharon, con¬ 
scious that the Americans have in the 
past been quite prepared to undermine 
hard-line Israeli governments that ob¬ 
struct their efforts (as the administration 
of Bush’s father did to the rightwing 
Yitzhak Shamir government over the Gulf 
War a decade ago), would like an all-out 
conflict with Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian 
Authority in the semi-autonomous West 
Bank and Gaza bantustans. 

Sharon is seeking to exploit any and 
every incident that can serve as an ex¬ 
cuse for an escalation. His gamble is that 
if war breaks out, the US will be forced to 
choose sides with Israel regardless. How¬ 
ever, this is distinctly against the inter¬ 
ests of the Bush administration at the 
moment, and Sharon also faces the po¬ 
tential danger of a bloc to remove him 
between the Americans (with their enor¬ 
mous clout, given their massive funding 
of Israel) and his own foreign minister, the 
Nobel laureate and eminent Labour 
‘dove’, Shimon Peres. 

Sharon’s government has visibly 
failed to deliver the hoped for ‘security’ 
he promised the Israeli population when 
he came to power, and despite the climate 
of hatred, fear and reaction that is perva¬ 
sive among Israelis, his coalition has 
begun to disintegrate. Thus Israel’s be¬ 
haviour at the present time is one of ex¬ 
treme vacillation - between the most 
incredible military brutality and provoca¬ 
tion in incursions into the Palestinian 
entity, followed a few days later by with¬ 
drawals under political pressure ... until 
the next brutal military incursion. 

The systematic ‘targeted killings’ (as¬ 
sassination, in plain language) of Pales¬ 
tinian militants, both islamic fundamen¬ 
talist and secular, by the Israeli military, 
seem designed to provoke retaliatory as¬ 
sassinations and indeed more suicide 
bombings by the fundamentalists. They 
certainly managed the first when the Is¬ 
raelis killed Abu Ah Mustafa, the leader 
of the secularist and leftist Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. The result¬ 
ing retaliation, the shooting to death of 
the far-right Israeli cabinet minister 
Rehavam Zeevi by PFLP militants, pro¬ 
duced a sickening howl of hypocritical 
‘moral’ outrage from this government. 

Indeed, though socialists are opposed 
to what we call acts of individual terror, 
we distinguish between form and con¬ 
tent. This killing was carried out by an 
individual but was an integral part of a 
drawn out national struggle. And, of 
course, Zeevi was a virulent hater of 
Arabs, and one of the key agitators for 
more and more ethnic cleansing ‘settle¬ 
ments’ of Israeli-occupied Arab land. He 
had compared Arabs in Israel to a ‘can¬ 
cer’, called the Palestinian people ‘lice’ - 
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amongst other epithets - and baldly ad¬ 
vocated the forcible expulsion of the 
entire Arab population from the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Basically, he was a fascistic thug who 
richly deserved his fate, in the manner of 
such similar monsters as the Israeli fas¬ 
cist, Meir Kahane, to the Serb national¬ 
ist warlord and mass ‘ethnic cleanser’, 
Arkan. Indeed, it is pretty close to the 
tmth to say that if Zeevi was Israel’s as¬ 
piring Arkan, Sharon, whose hands drip 
with the blood of the thousands of Pal¬ 
estinian old men, women and children 
who were massacred by Lebanese Fa¬ 
langist killers under his de facto com¬ 
mand in 1982, is Israel’s aspiring 
Milosevic. 

The indulgence shown to Israel by the 
US is, of course, the cause of outrage 
across the entire Arab and muslim world. 
A running sore that the US has gener¬ 
ally been prepared to tolerate. Entirely 
understandably, these peoples look at 
the fulminations of the US against ‘ter¬ 
rorists’ and ‘rogue states’ that allegedly 
threaten the life and limb of the entire 
world, and immediately their thoughts 
turn to Israel. 

Israel, after all, is a state that within the 
last few decades has instigated bloody 
wars with all of its immediate neighbours, 
as well as engaging in actions further 
afield that would be considered ‘terror¬ 
ist’ if carried out by anyone else. In 1981 
Israel’s armed forces brazenly bombed a 
nuclear reactor in Iraq. Its secret services 
have engaged in bombings and assas¬ 
sinations as far away as Tunis. At the 
time of the 1967 war its armed forces even 
deliberately attacked and sunk an Ameri¬ 
can warship that the Israeli military felt 


had seen too much of some of its bloodier 
deeds. Israel brazenly defies United Na¬ 
tions resolutions calling for it to hand 
back the West Bank and Gaza, which it 
occupied in 1967. The Jewish state has a 
nuclear arsenal that as long ago as 1986 
was estimated by a conscientious Israeli 
dissident, Mordechai Vanunu, to com¬ 
prise at least 200 atomic bombs (Vanunu 
himself was another victim of Israeli state 
terrorism - he was brazenly kidnapped on 
Italian soil and smuggled to Israel after 
being lured to Italy from Britain by a 
Mossad agent). 

Israel is a key ally of the United States, 
and that is unlikely to change in the fore¬ 
seeable future. However, at the moment, 
as at the time of the Gulf War of 1991, the 


actions of its government are a liability 
for its American sponsors. What is more, 
the current war, which grew out of the 
attack on the World Trade Center by is¬ 
lamic fundamentalists on September 11, 
is much more dangerous for the US than 
the war in 1991. Their adversaries are 
fundamentalists who - with considerable 
US aid - not only inflicted a humiliating 
defeat on the Soviet Union in the 1980s 
but even more importantly have a poten¬ 
tial ideological following among hun¬ 
dreds of millions of alienated and 
impoverished muslims that the likes of 
Saddam Hussein could never hope to 
match. Not to mention, of course, the 
proven capacity to carry off enormously 
damaging mihtary/terrorist attacks in the 


US itself. In this situation the US is in 
desperate need of allies in the muslim 
world to counter the political influence 
of the fundamentalists. 

Thus, while the US will not abandon 
Israel, it is even more inclined to bring 
pressure to bear - including, almost in¬ 
evitably, the destabilisation of Sharon’s 
regime - if it does not get the coopera¬ 
tion it expects. Every Israeli atrocity 
against the Palestinians, every belliger¬ 
ent action by Sharon, is to George W 
Bush a political provocation which un¬ 
dermines the ‘anti-terrorist’ coalition. 
Bush’s rebuff to Sharon after he accused 
the US of ‘appeasing’ the Arabs in the 
manner of Chamberlain et al was illustra¬ 
tive. And every time the Israeli right hys¬ 
terically try to equate the alleged 
‘terrorism’ of Arafat with the terrorism of 
bin Laden, the Americans and British im¬ 
perialists more and more explicit advocate 
a ‘viable’ Palestinian state. A sure sign that 
they would like to see the back of Sharon, 
whose very name is like a red rag to a bull 
to the peoples of the muslim world. 

For revolutionary socialists and com¬ 
munists in the imperialist countries, of 
course, the main enemy as at home. The 
labour movement must seek to take ad¬ 
vantage of all the political problems the 
war is likely to engender for our class 
enemies. Our aim must be to restore and 
advance the independent working class 
interests. But this should not and can¬ 
not be seen in narrow national terms. The 
class stmggle is international. 

Hence in the name of independent 
working class politics we seek a progres¬ 
sive solution to the Palestine-Israel con¬ 
flict. An integral part of this is the fight 
for a Palestinian state and at the same 
time a recognition of the right to state¬ 
hood and continued existence of the Is¬ 
raeli Jewish nation. Without that there 
cannot be an equitable democratic set¬ 
tlement. In this respect, the falling out, 
however temporary it may prove to be, 
between the imperialists and their long¬ 
time Israeli ally may well prove to be an 
opportunity for revolutionary socialists 
and communists in the Middle East to 
regroup around a genuinely democratic, 
working class agenda • 

Ian Donovan 
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